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HICKORY HALL: OR THE OUTCAST. 


A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 


IN FOUR PARTs. 





BY MRS, EMMA D. E, N SOUTHWORTH. 





« [ can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire, 
Jn frozen gulfs of cold eternal lis, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in shame.”—Joanna Bailie. 





PART I, 


THE OLD HALL. 


Is this the hall? The nettle buildeth bowers, 
Where loathsome toad and beetle black are seen! 

Are thesethe chambers? Fed by darkest showers, 
The shiny worm hath o’er them crawling been! 

Is this the home? The owlet’s dreary cry, 

Unto that as king makes a dread reply! 


Nicoli. 

The following story is as near literal truth as 
it is possible for.a narrative that has passed 
through two channels to be. I will give it as 
nearly as practicable in the language in which it 
was related to me. 

Early in the autumn of 18— we were journey- 
ing leisurely through the majestic and beautifal 
mountain and valley scenery in the interior of 
Virginia. 

It was near the close of a golden October day 
that we reached the wildly picturesque little vil- 
lage of Hillsborough, situated upon a very high 
point of land, and in the midst of abrupt, rocky, 
tree-capped peaks, with green dents of very fer- 
tile soil between. It was a town of rocks—found- 
ed upon rocks—hemmed in by rocks—the dwell- 
ing-houses, out-houses, fences, pig-pens, chicken- 
coops, all built of rocks of eyery conceivable 
variegated hue. It was, indeed, a besutifal and 
brilliant piece of mosaic work, up and down a 
ground of shaded green. It was as radiant and 
many colored as the forest in autumn, and glowed, 
flashed, and sparkled in the golden sun like an 
open casket of jewels. 

We reached the quaint old inn in time for a 
lite dinner. There we expected to meet the car- 
riage of a friend who resided at a farm about five 
miles distant across the mountain, and at whose 
house we were going to spend a few weeks. We 
found our friend, Mrs. Fairfield, waiting for 
us, and as soon as dinner was over we set out for 
Cedar Cliffs. Our road lay west through a sav- 
agely beautiful country, breaking itself up to- 
wards a lofty range of blue mountains encircling 
the western horizon, and behind which glowed 
and burned the crimson sunset sky. 

We approached the celebrated pass of the 
Bear’s Walk, from the highest point of which an 
extensive view of the valley was afforded. As 
we began to ascend the mountain, I fell into one 
of those indolent, pleasant, but rather selfish rev- 
eries, which the gathering shadows of twilight, 
the darkening scene, and the heavy, sleepy motion 
of the carriage, seemed to invite. Irom this rev- 
erie I was at length aroused by my indulgent 
companion, who, laying her hand upon my arm, 
and pointing across me through the window on 
the right, said— 

“T wish you to observe that house on the brow 
of the cliff.” 

We had just slowly reached the summit of the 
mountain, and the carriage had stopped to breathe 
the horses. I looked out at the window on the 
right side. It was yet early enough in the even- 
ing, and there was yet light enough left to see, 
pitching precipitately down below us, a flight of 
cliffs, the bases of which were lost in abysses of 
twilight gloom and foliage, and the circular range 
of which swept round in a ring, shutting in a 
small, but deep and cup-shaped, valley. Down 
in the deeps of this darkening vale loomed lurid- 
ly a large old farm-house of red sandstone. The 
prevalent tone of the picture was gloom. Down 
into a reverie about the deep, dark vale, and 
darker house, swooped my fancy again. The 
carriage was in slow motion. I drew in my 
head. 

“ Did you notice the house ?” 

“ Yes; and through that deep sea of dark and 
floating shadows, itself the densest shadow, it 
looms like some dark phantom, some ghost of a 
dead home ”—— 

“ Say a murdered home.” 


“f wish you wouldn’t break a well-rounded 
sentence with any sort of improvement—ghost of 
a dead home about to melt away again in the sur- 
rounding gloom.” 

“ Well said—better even than you think. Yet 
that old, half ruined farm-house is the centre of 
one of the largest, most beautiful, fertile, highly- 
cultivated, and productive estates in all Virginia, 
If you saw it under the noonday summer sun, 
you would see a variegated ground-view of vast 
fields of wheat and rye, yellow and ripening for 
the harvest; corn, green, waving inethe sun; 
red-blossomed clover, pastures of blue grass 
rolling down the sides of the hills behind us, and 
stretching out on all sides of the old house, and 
disappearing under the bow of the circular. 
bounding of mountains. You hear now the mel- 
lowed tinkle of a waterfall, which, springing from 


the cliffs we have just left, flows down the side of 


the rocks, and reaching the bottom of the cup- 
like vale, spreads itself into many little, clear rills 
well watering its fertile fields, red pasturage, 
heavy woods, &c. This estate, with its fine water, 
its wealth of iron ore and coal in the encircling 


mountains, its abundance of game in the forest 
and fish in the river, and its immense water pow- 


er, is one of the most valuable in the Southern 
States. Yet in the midst of that wealthy and 


highly-cultivated plantation stands the homestead 


itself a desolation !” 


“Then the shadowy view of it is after all 


by the way, why it is that 
many among our wealthiest Virginia planters 


the best. I wonder, 


choose to reside in houses go shabby that a New 


England journeyman mechanic or day labore? 


would be ashamed to live in them? Now 
that you have directed attention to this dark 
phantom of a home looming luridly from the 
deep shadows, I warrant that we shall hear 
you say that this uncouth jumble of rough hewn 


red sandstone and miscellaneous rubbish ig no 
less a place than Livingston Lawn, Pomfret Park, 


or some other style of sonorous sound.” 
-“No—it is only Hickory Hall” 


- “Oh yes! one of the oldest mansion-houses in 
the States—the residence, since 1610, of the eldest 
branch of the Livingstons, the Dangerfields, or 
some other great family, with nothing left but 


their great name and great need.” 
“On the contrary, 


a hundred years.” 


“Exactly—precisely—I said that, Hickory 


Hall, for upwards a hundred years, the seat of the 
Wallravens, an old family, with nothing left but 
their old name. And now I understand why the 
homestead is in ruins while the farm is in the 
very highest state of cultivation!” 

“ Why, I pray you?” 

“1 will undertake to say that all these well- 
cultivated fields, rolling in richness from hence to 
the horizon, belong to an ‘ industrious, intelligent, 
and enterprising’ Yankee purchaser and settler 
who came here some five or six years ago peddling 
mouse-traps, and has now become possessed of all 
this land, and whose substantial, square-built, red 
brick house stares one out of countenance some- 
where over yonder by the side of the main road 
leading to market.” 

“Wrong again. Hugh Wallraven is one of 
the wealthiest, if not the very wealthiest man in 
Virginia. His fortune is estimated, with what 
truth [ know not, at one million.” 

“ Possible! 1 did not think there was such a 
private fortune in the county.” 

“It is said to be true, however.” 

“One million!. why in the world, then, docs 
he not put up a decent house—a decent house! 
Good heaven! why does he not erect upon this 
favored spot a palace of white marble, with ter- 
races, conservatories, pleasure gardens, fountains, 
groves? Fill his palace with the most beautiful 
and perfect works of mechanism, in the way of 
furniture, to be procured in Europe and Asia— 
with the rarest works of art of ancient or modern 
times—his conservatories with the richest exotics 
of all climes—his gardens with the finest vege- 
tables—his orchards with the utmost perfection 
of fruit! If 1 were he, with one million of dol- 
lars, I would introduce every new improvement in 
farming, grazing, stock breeding, &c. I would 
import the best specimens of cattle, horses, poul- 
try. I would have Welsh ponies, Scotch draft 
horses, English hunters, and Arabian coursers. 
Oh! I would make myself and so many other 
people so happy! One million! Oh! stop—don’t 
speak to me yet—just let me revel in the idea of 
one million to lavish on this magnificent spot.” 

“ Why you unsophisticated little blockhead !” 

“ But why, then, does not this Mr. Wallraven— 
or rather, Judge Wallraven, or General Wallra- 
ven—for I never heard of a Virginia planter, of 
any importance, reaching a certain period of life, 
without some title of distinction—why does not 
Governor Wallraven do something with his one 
million ?” 

“He has done something—his farm is the best 
cultivated in the State.” 

“Yes! but it should be the best stocked—the 
best in every particular—the model farm.” 

“Mr. Wallraven is a very aged man.” 

“Ah! heis Mr, then. 

“Of course. People do not confer honors of 
any sort upon men like him!” 

“ Men like him! Heis a bad man, then? per- 
haps a criminal whose immense wealth and power- 
ful family connections have enabled him to cheat 
the gallows or the State prison of its due!” 

“ Mr. Wallraven has never been charged with, 
or even suspected of, a crime”— 

“In his own proper person. ‘The sins of the 
father shall be visited upon the children.’=His fa- 
ther, perhaps”— 

“ Pogsessed a name that was a synonyme for 
high honor and sterling iutegrity—his son, with 
his name, has inherited his reputation and charac- 
ter of strict truth and honesty.” 

“Ah! that is it, then! He does not cheat at 
cards, and therefore he has not won any of the 
prizes in the game of life. But to return to my 
first question. Why does not this Mr. Wallra- 
ven, of the sterling integrity, and the pounds ster- 
ling, do something 2” 

“He is the best agriculturist in the State—it 
is his ruling passion—his occupation.” 

“ And lives in a wretched, old, ruinous house? 
Why doesn’t he improve his place ?” 

“Pertinacious! He is an aged man of sixty 
years.” 

“Yes—yes—yes—yes! Isee! And he has no 
childven—that circumstance paralyzes his ener- 
gies even more than old age!” 

“ How you jump to conclusions ! 
and daughter !” 

“Hum—hum—ah! well, but, sixty years old! 
His son and daughter must themselves be mar- 
ried, and settled off, and have children—ani so, at 
last, he is a solitary old man, with no motive for 
improving and embellishing his homestead—the 
old house, if it will keep out the rain, is quite 
good enough, he thinks, for the short life of the 
solitary old grandfather.” 

“Uttterly wrong! His children, though past 
their early youth, are both still single.” 

I paused for a moment, and then a luminous 
idea lighted up the whole subject, and I exclaimed, 
triumphantly, ’ 

“ Now I have it! Now I certainly have it! 
He is one of those unnatural monsters, a MISER! 
Of course! why, surely! Why did 1 not see it 
at once? How it explains everything that was 
difficult to understand now! How clear that an- 
swer to the enigma makes all obscurity! How 
consistent and harmonious all seeming contradic- 
tions! Certainly! He is a detestable miser! 
That does not prevent him being a man of strict 
honesty, sterling integrity—yet, most certainly, 
he is a miser; and ‘people do not confer titles of 
distinction upon men like him!’- Yes! he is a mi- 
ser! That is the manner in which he kas 
amassed his immense property! That is also the 
reason why his house is suffered to fall to ruins 
while his farm is well cultivated—the farm will 
make returns, but the house will not. He has 
also half starved, half clothed, and half educated 
his children. They have grown up coarse, un- 
couth, ignorant, unfit for good society. ‘They are 
consequently not well received, and even if they 
were disposed to marry, he would not portion his 
daughter, or establish his son in business. That 
is the answer to the whole enigma! Now say that 
I have no quickness of apprehension !” 

“© Wonderful !” 

“ Ah! I have my inspirations sometimes !” 

“ Stupendous !” 

“You are making fun of me!” 

“Hem! listen! His son. Constant Wallraven, 
graduated at a Northern University, and made 
the grand tour of the Eastern Continent, accom- 
panied by a clergyman salaried to attend him. 
You never saw a handsomer or more magnificent- 
looking man, or one of more perfect dress and ad- 
dress—‘the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, 
tongue, sword.” His daughter, Constantia Wall- 
raven, is one of the most beautiful and elegant 
women, with one of the best cultivated minds I 
ever met !” 

“ Yousurprise and perplex me more and more— 
handsome, accomplished, wealthy, in the prime of 
life, and have never been married! but perhaps 
it is they who are cold ?” 

“Not so. They have ardent temperaments and 
warm affections.” 

“Then they are, take them all in all, not easily 
matched, and, of course, they are fastidious!” 

“T think not; Iam sure not! for, listen again, 
some years ago Constant fell in love with the 
beautifal daughter of a poor day laborer—a poor, 
miserable fellow who hired in harvest, or in very 
busy times, to work in the field with the negroes.” 

“ Ab! now it comes !” 

“ Constant wished to marry her.” 

“Well?” - 

“ He offered himseif to the girl.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ And the poor, abjectly poor, father threatened 
to shoot the son of the millionaire if he caught 
him near his hut again.” 

“he poor: father could not believe in his 
daughter’s good fortune. He suspected the young 
man of evil designs ?” 

“Possibly. If he did him that wrong, he was 
quickly undeceived—for the very next day Hugh 
Wallraven, the father, called at the hut of the 
poor day laborer, and asked the hand of his 
daughter, Ellen Dale, for his son and heir; and 
the poor man, with a blush of indignation, refused 
it! 

“ You astonish me !” 

“Hugh Wallraven then offered to settle a 
hundred thousand dollars on the maiden, if her 
father would permit the match; and the pauper 
father refused !” 

“You astound me! You positively do! What 
could have been the poor man’s motive—enmity ?” 

“ No! the poor creature wept bitterly while 
refusing his daughter to the son of his best friend 
and patron—and such was Hugh Wallraven to 
Thomas Dale.” 


He has a son 








Hickory Hall is only the 
home of the Wallravens, and has been so for only 


“Perhaps this Constant Wallraven was a love- 
child, and the poor but honest and sternly cor- 
rect father of a family upon that accoant despised 
and rejected the alliance!” 

“Did IT not say that Hugh Wallraven had 
never been charged or even suspected of crime or 
vice? No! Constant was the son of his mar- 
riage, and is the legal heir of his property; and 
here it is well to inform you that the father for 
his whole life, and the children from an early 
age, have been members in good standing—for 
persons in their condition—of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. If ever a family lived up to 
« Christian standard, it is the Wallravens !” 

“ And yet, notwithstanding their wealth, intel- 











ligence, piety, the poorest day laborer, who is 
bound to them besides by a debt of gratitude and 
love, will not ally with one of his family !” 
“Even go.” 

‘“* What can be the reason of this proscription ? 
some horrible hereditary affliction. Yes! that 
must be it !—insanity perhaps!” 

“ Worse far than that !” 

“ Blindness !” 

“Infinitely worse than that !” 

“Some loathsome disease such as we read of in 
the East—leprosy perhaps !” 

“ Worse even than that, or any disease, or any 
sin! is this one incurable, fatal family calamity !” 

“ Come, there is a story connected with this 
doomed family—this dark phantom of a dead 
kome ”—_— 

“ Of a murdered home, as I said before: Yes, 
ms a dark, dreadful story—a domestic trag- 

y! . 

“ Will you tell it to me?” 

“ Yes—or rather you shall know it! It is in- 
evitable that you should hear it—perhaps an un- 
just version of it, and as one very, very near and 
dear to me is intimately connected with the whole 
affair, in justice to him you shall have truth. We 
are near Cedar Cliffs now. In a few minutes 
we shall reach the house.” It was dusk. 

There is something mysteriously pleasing to 
me in approaching in the dusk of the evening 
a strange country house, in which I expect 
to stay awhile. As the carriage stopped before 
the gloomy house about to become our tem- 
porary home, we looked out with vague interest 
and curiosity into the blackness of the night; but 
we could discover nothing but indistinct and 
shadowy shapes, suggestive of a massive dwelling- 
house, with out-buildings, and trees, and hills, 
and a back ground of lofty mountains, looming 
dark, darker, and darkest, into the murky sky. 
There was such an absorbing obscurity swallow- 
ing up everything. There was such a shadowy 
interest—such a stimulus to curiosity—such a 
field for imagination, in all so vague and unde- 
fined. It is the charm of the unknown—the gla- 
mour of terra incognita, that attracts us. lt seems 
like dream land—like childhood come back. And 
then there is the cheerful anticipation of explor- 
ing the new scenes, by day-light, to-morrow, after 
breakfast, of which we think now, and of which 
we shall dream to-night. We are just agree- 
ably chilly, hungry, and tired enough to antici- 
pate thorough enjoyment from the glowing fire, 
the hot supper, and the soft bed that shortly 
awaits us; and curious enough to wonder in de- 
tail what each will be like. 

At the end of a long journey, commend me to 
an arrival at a country house at dark, where every 
sort of comfort will be enhanced by the most af- 
fectionate welcome. Gently pleasing fancies and 
feelings, like these, half forgotten childish emo- 
tions of wonder and curiosity about small things, 
possessed my mind, chasing from it completely 
all dark and weird imaginings awakened by the 
Phantom House in the Vale of Solitude. 

Almost immediately after the carriage stopped, 
we saw a light glancing behind the closed Vene- 
tian blinds of the house, and immediately the front 
door opened, and a lantern emerged and came to 
meet us, followed by a long dark shadow that flit- 
ted, fantastically, hither and thither, behindit. It 
was Gulliver, the old gardener, who opened the 
gate and assisted us to alight. Mary (Mrs. Fair- 
field) gave us in charge of a colored chamber- 
maid, who conducted us to a pleasant bed-room, 
fragrant with the smell of dried herbs, and agree- 
ably warmed by a bright and cheerful fire. Soon 
ag we had bathed and changed our clothes, Mary 
came for us herself and conducted us down to 
supper in one of those comfortable and agreeable 
rooms that young and tasteful housekeepers are 
so fond of perfecting. A coal fire glowed redly 
through the polished steel bars of a large grate, 
the bright light of a solar lamp, standing upon the 
tea-table, flashed down upon an elegant tea-service 
of chased silver and white china arrayed upon a 
snowy damask cloth. It was an enviable room 
indeed! By the side of the fire, in a spring bot- 
tomed arm chair, sat a gentleman whose appear- 
ance instantly interested me. He was of medium 
height, of slight, but elegant figure, and-his fair, 
ae comptexion, spirited countenance, and golden 

8. 
’ “ Did a ghastly contrast bear? 

tothe black hue of his mourning dress. This gen- 
tleman arose with a languid grace, and came to 
receive us; and when Mary named me to “ Mr. 
Fairfield,” her husband, he welcomed me with 
easy kindness. We then took our place at the 
table. It was impossible, however, not to observe 
the expression of profound, incurable sorrow upon 
the countenance of this young man. It was im- 
possible not to wonder how Mary herself could 
preserve any remnant of cheerfulness by the side 
of this heart-crushing despair. It seemed too ceep, 
too great to leave him a thought of struggling 
against it, or concealing it. Yet, habitual polite- 
ness, feelings of hospitality, or benevolence, made 
him very kindly attentive to me; and I never saw 
anything so sad, so moving to tears, as his smi/e. 
Indeed I was already beginning to be painfully, 
strongly, interested in this young gentleman— 
more strongly than I like to be in man, woman, 
or child, over whose destiny I can exert no con- 
trol for their happiness. And then I turned from 
his wan, spiritual countenance, to that of Mary, 
at the head of the table, and I thought that her 
happy, youthfal face, so full of health, intelli- 
gence, and cheerful Jon hommic, must exercise a 
wholesome, if an unseen, influence upon her suf- 
fering companion. 

An incident that occurred that evening, further 
excited my wonder and interest. We had left 
the supper table, which was cleared away, and 
gathered around the fire, which had been replen- 
ished, and glowed brightly, when a knock at the 
front door was heard, and soon after the parlor 
door was opened, and an old man stood within it. 
He was very tall, very broad-shouldered; but 
stooping, either with sorrow or infirmity. He 
was clothed in deep mourning—his left hand 
leaned heavily on a stout, gold- headed cane, while 
with his right hand he tremblingly lifted from his 
venerable head his hat, which he held in his hand, 
revealing by the action a brow, ploughed deep by 
sorrow or remorse, and hair white as the driven 
snow. There was an air of deep humiliation, of 
piteous deprecation, in his whole manuer and ap- 
pearance, most painful to witness in one so aged, 
and, in every other respect, so venerable. Neither 
Mary nor Mr. Fairfield arose to receive this vis- 
itor—nor, by look or gesture, shew any sort of 
respect for him—only Mary looked sadly down at 
her hands, and Mr. Fairfield said, kindly, but 
gravely, 

“ How do you do, Mr. Wallraven ?” 

“ Mr. Wallraven !” thought I, giving a covert, but 
peircing glance, at the aged and stooping figure 
Saat, hat in hand, so deprecatingly at the 

oor. 

“ Ferdinand, she is dying at last—come to her, 
she is dying!” he said. 

“Dying!” echoed Mary. 

“ Thank God,” fervently exclaimed Fairfield, 
with the first look of hope I had yet seen on his 
wan face. 

“Yes, dying. Will you come?” repeated the 
old man, as he trembled over his staff. “ Will you 
come ?” 

“ Assuredly. Mary, love, order the carriage. 
Dying at last. Thank God!” 

Mary had hastily left the room, and soon re- 
turned with his cloak and hat. 

Fairfield quickly donned them, and, accom- 
panied by the old man, left the house. 

After they had gone, Mary Fairfield walked 
xbout in a state ofhalf-su ppressed excitement such 
as I had never seen her betray. She seemed 
to have forgotten me altogether, for which I 
could not blame her. Presently, suddenly stop- 
ping, she asked, “ Dear, you are tired ?” 

Feeling myself really fatigued and somewhat 
de trop, I answered, “ Yes.” 

“fT will attend you to your room,” she said, and, 
taking up a candle that she herself had left burn- 
ing on the side-table when she came in with Mr. 
Fairfield’s cloak, she preceded me up stairs, and 
into my room, where we found the fire still burn- 
ing, and a great big jet black negro girl waiting. 

“You may go, Blanch,” said Mrs. Fairfield to 
the woman, who immediately left the room; and 
then, “I can unhook your dress, dear,” she kindly 
said to me. 

I wished to try her, to see whether she was 
really concerned at a circumstance for which she 
had just thanked God go fervently. I turned sud- 
denly, and, squeezing her hand heartily, said— 

“ Mary, I have fallen half in love with your 
husband !—do you care ?” 

“Oh! darling, don’t jest. He is ill—his con- 
stitution has received a severe shock—he is heart- 
broken.” 3 

And now I saw by her countenance that a 
great deal of her cheerfulness and bon hommic in his 
presence was nothing more than self-control. A 
violent knocking at the front door summoned her 
in haste from the room. It was about fifteen 
minutes before she returned. She was bonneted 
and cloaked for a journey, and she held in her 
hand a large old r. 








“They have sent the carriage back for me, 





dear,” she said. “I shall probably be absent all 
night, but you are at home, you know. Blanch 
will attend to all your orders—and, dear, here is 
a letter. It is one that Ferdinand wrote to meon 
the eve of our engagement—he called it his confes- 
sions. It is only his explanation of certain 
dreadful circumstances that troubled me before 
our marriage, and that trouble you now. I have 
Ferdinand’s consent to leave it with you. Read 
it. It will tell you all you wished to know. It 
will engage you during my absence, and, when I 
return, you will know—the end!” 
She kissed me and was gone. 


I had been very tired and sleepy; but there 
was no sleep for me then untill had read the man- 
ucript. I trimmed my fire—drew @ candle-stand 
to my side—and, with my feet upon the fender, 
opened the manuscript that was to let me into 
the secrets of the phantom-house in the Vale of 
Solitude. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. | 
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A SCHOLAR’S ADVENTURES IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY MRS H. BR, STOWE. 





“If we could only live in the country,” said my 
wife, “ how much easier it would be to live.” 

“And how much cheaper,” said I! 

“To have a little place of our own, and raise 
our own things!” said my wife: “dear me! I am 
heart-sick when | think of the old place at home, 
and father’s great garden. What peaches and 
melons we used to have—what green peas and 
corn! Now one has to buy every cent’s worth of 
these things—and how they taste! Such wilted, 
miserable corn! Such peas! Then, if we lived 
in the country, we should have our own cow, and 
milk and cream in abundance—our own hens and 
chickens. We could have custard and ice cream 
every day !” 

“To say nothing of the trees and flowers, and 
all that,” said 1. 

The result of this little domestic duette was, 
that my wife and I began to ride about the city of 
, to look up some pretty interesting cottage, 
where our visions of rural bliss might be realized. 
Country residences, near the city, we found to 
bear rather a high price; so that it was no easy 
matter to find a situation suitable to the length of 
our purse; till, at last, a judicious friend sug- 
gested a happy expedient— 

“ Borrow a few hundred,” he said, “and give 
your note—you oan save enough, very so¢cn, to 
make the difference. When you raise everything 
you eat, you know it will make your salary goa 
wonderful deal further.” 

“Certainly it will,” said I. “ And what ¢an be 
more beautiful than to buy places by the simple 
process of giving one’s note—’tis so neat! and 
handy, and convenient !” 

“Why,” pursued my friend, “there is Mr. B., 
my next door neighbor—’tis enough to mske one 
sick of life in the city to spend a week out on his 
farm. Such princely living as one gets; and he 
assure sme that it costs him very little—scarce 
anything, perceptible, in fact.!” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “few people can say that.” 

“Why,” said my friend, “he has a couple of 
peach trees for every month, from June till frost, 
that furnish as many peaches as he and his wife 
and ten children can dispose of. And then he 
has grapes, apricots, &c.; and last year bis wife 
sold fifty dollars worth from her strawberry patch, 
and had an abundance for the table, besides, Oat 
of the milk of only one cow they had butter 
enough to sell three or four pounds a week, be- 
sides abundance of milk and cream! and madam 
has the butter for her pocket money! This is 
the way country people manage.” 

“Glorious!” thought I. And my wife and I 
could scarce sleep, all night, for the brilliancy of 
our anticipations ! 

To be sure our delight was somewhat damped 
the next day by the coldness with which my good 
old uncle, Jeremiah Standfast, who happened 
along at precisely this crisis, listened to our 
visions, 

“ You'll find it pleasant, children, in the summer- 
time,” said the hard-fisted old man, twirling his 
blue checked pocket-handkerchief; “but I’m sorry 
you’ve gone in debt for the land.” 

“Oh! but we shall soon save that—it’s so much 
cheaper living in the county !” said both of us to- 
gether. 

“Well, as to that, I don’t think it is to city-bred 
folks.” 

Here I broke in with a flood of accounts of 
Mr. B.’s peach trees, and Mrs. Bs strawberries, 
butter, apricots, &c., &c.; to which the old gentle- 
man listened with such a long, leathery, unmoved 
quietude of visage as quite provoked me, and gave 
me the worst possible opinion of his judgment, 
I was disappointed too; for, as he was reckoned 
one of the best practical farmers ia the county, I 
had counted on an enthusiastic sympathy with all 
my agricultural designs. 

“T tell you what, children,” he said, “a body 
can live in the country, as you say, amazin’ cheap; 
but, then, a body must know how”—and my uncle 
spread his pocket-handkerchief thoughtfully out 
upon his knees, and shook his head gravely. 

I thought him a terribly slow, stupid old body, 
and wondered how I had always entertained so 
high an opinion of his sense. 

“He is evidently getting old!” said I to my 
wife ; “his jadgment is not what it used to be.” 

At all events, our place was bought, and we 
moved out, well pleased, the first morning in 
April, not at all remembering the ill savor of that 
day for matters of wisdom. Our place was a 
pretty cottage, about two miles from the city, with 
grounds that had been tastefully laid out. There 
was no lack of winding paths, arbors, flower- 
borders, and rose-bushes, with which my wife was 
especially pleased. There was a little green lot, 
strolling off down to a brook, with a thick grove 
of trees at the end, where our cow was to be 
pastured. 

The first week or two went on happily enough 
in getting our little new pet of a house into trim- 
ness and good order ; for, as it had been long for 
sale, of course there was any amount of little re- 
pairs that had been left to amuse the leisure 
hours of the purchaser. Here a door-step, had 
given way, and needed replacing; there, a shutter 
hung loose, and wanted a hinge; abundance of 
glass needed setting ; and, as to painting and pa- 
pering, there was no end to that ; then my wife 
wanted a door cut here, to make our bed room 
more convenient, and a china closet knocked up 
there, where no china closet before had been. 
We even ventured on throwing out a bay window 
from our sitting-room, because we had luckily 
lighted on a workman who was so cheap that it 
was an actual saving of money to employ him. 
And to be sure our darling little cottage did lift 
up its head wonderfully for all this garnishing 
and farbishing. I got up early every morning, 
and nailed up the rose-bushes, and my wife got 
up and watered geraniums, and both flattered 
ourselves and each other on our early hours and 
thrifty habits. But soon, like Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, we found our little domain to ask more 
hands than ours, to get it into shape. So, says I 
to my wife, “I will bring out a gardener when I 
come next time, and he shall lay it out, and get 
it into order; and after that, [ can easily keep 
it by the work of my leisure hours” = 

Our gardener was a very sublime sort of a 
man—an Englishman, and, of course, used to 
laying out noblemen’s places, and we became as 
grasshoppers in our own eyes, when he talked of 
Lord this and that’s estate, and began to question 
us about our carriage-drive and conservatory, 
and we could with difficulty bring the gentleman 
down to any understanding of the humble limits 





of our expectations—merely to dress out the 
walks and lay out a kitchen garden, and plant 
potatoes, turnips, beets, and carrots, was quite a 
descent for him. In fact, so strong were his 
wsthetic preferences, that he persuaded my wife 
to let him dig all the turf off from a green square 
opposite the bay window, and to lay it out into 
divers little triangles, resembling small pieces of 
pie, together with circles, mounds, and various 
other geometrical ornaments, the planning and 
planting of which soon engrossed my wife’s whole 
soul. The planting of the potatoes, beets, carrots, 
&c, was intrusted to a raw Irishman ; for, as to 
me, to confess the truth, I began to fear that dig- 
ging did not agee with me. It is true that I was 
exceedingly vigorous at first, and actually planted 
with my own hands two or three long rows of 
potatoes; after which I got a turn of rheumatism 
in my shoulder, which lasted me a week. Stoop- 
ing down to plant beets and radishes gave me a 
vertigo, so that I was obliged to content myself 
with a general superintendence of the garden; 
that is to say, charged my Englishman to see 
that my Irishman did his duty properly, and then 
got on to my horse, and rode to thecity. But 
about one part of the matter I must say 1 was 
not remiss—and that is, in the purchase of seed 
and garden utensils. Not a day passed that I did 
not come home with my pockets stuffed with 
choice seeds, roots, &c., and the variety of my 
garden utensils was unequalled. There was not 
a pruning-hook of any pattern, not a hoe, rake, or 
spade, great or small, that I did not have speci- 
mens of; and flower seeds and bulbs were also 
forthcoming in liberal proportions. In fact, I had 
opened an account at a thriving seed store; for 
when a man is driving business on a Jarge scale, 
it is not always convenient to hand out the change 
for every little matter, and buying things on ac- 
count is as neat and agreeable a mode of acquisi- 
tion as paying bills with one’s note. 

“You know we must have a cow,” said my wife, 
the morning of our second week. Our friend the 
gardener, who had now worked with us at the 
rate of two dollars a day for two weeks, was at 
hand in a moment in our emergency. We wanted 
to buy a cow, and he had one to sell—a wonder- 
ful cow, of a real English breed. He would not 
sell her for any money, except to oblige particular 
friends; but as we had patronized him, we should 
have her for forty dollars. How much we were 
obliged to him! The forty dollars were speedily 
forthcoming, and so also was the cow. 

“ What makes her shake her head in that 
way?” said my wife, apprehensively, as she ob- 
served the interesting beast making sundry de- 
monstrations with her horns. “I hope she’s gen- 
tle.” 


The gardener fluently demonstrated that the 
animal was a pattern of all the softer graces, and 
that this head-shaking was merely a little ner- 
vous affection consequent on the embarrassment 
of a new position. We had faith to believe al- 
most anything at this time, and therefore came 
from the barn-yard to the house as much satisfied 
with our purchase as Job with his three thousand 
camels and five hundred yoke of oxen. Her 
quondam master milked her for us the first even- 
ing, out of a delicate regard to her feelings as a 
stranger, and we fancied that we discerned forty 
dollars’ worth of excellence in the very quality 
of the milk. 

But alas! the next morning our Irish girl came 
in with a most rueful face: “And is it milking 
that baste you’d have me be after?” she said ; 
“sure, and she won’t let me come near her.” 

“ Nonsense, Biddy!” said I, “ you frightened 
her, perhaps; the cow is perfect!y gentle ;” and 
with the pail on my arm, I sallied forth. The 
moment madam saw me entering the cow-yard, 
she greeted me with a very expressive flourish of 
her horns. 

“This won’t do,” said I, and I stopped. The 
lady evidently was serious in her intentions of 
resisting any personal approaches. I cut a cudgel, 
and putting on a bold face, marched towards her, 
while Biddy followed with her milking-stool. 
Apparently, the beast saw the necessity of tempo- 
riziag, for she assumed a demure expression, and 
Biddy sat down to milk. I stood sentry, and if 
the lady shook her head, I shook my stick, and 
thus the milking operation proceeded with tolera- 
ble serenity and success. 

“There!” said, I, with dignity, when the froth- 
ing pail was full to the brim. “That will do, 
Biddy,” and I dropped my stick. Dump! came 
madam’s heel on the side of the pail, and it 
flew like a rocket into the air, while the milky 
flood showered plentifully over me, in a new 
broadcloth riding-coat that I had assumed for the 
first time that morning. “ Whew!” said I, as 
soon as I could get my breath from this extraor- 
dinary shower-bath ; “what’s all this?” My wife 
came ranning toward the cow-yard, as I stood 
with the milk streaming from my hair, filling my 
eyes, and dropping from the tip of my nose! and 
she and Biddy performed a recitative lamentation 
over me in alternate strophes, like the chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. Such was our first morning’s 
experience; but as we had announced our bar- 
gain with some considerable flourish of trumpets 
among our neighbors and friends, we concluded 
to hush the matter up as much as possible. 

“ These very superior cows are apt to be cross,” 
said [; “ we must bear with it as we do with the 
eccentricities of genius; besides, when she gets 
accustomed to us, it will be better” 

Madam was therefore installed into her pretty 
pasture-lot, and my wife contemplated with pleas- 
ure the picturesque effect of her appearance, re- 
clining on the green slope of the pasture-lot, or 
standing ancle-deep in the gurgling brook, or re- 
clining under the deep shadows of the trees—she 
was, in fact, a handsome cow, which may account, 
in part, for some of her sins; and this considera- 
tion inspired me with some degree of indulgence 
toward her foibles. 

But when I found that Biddy could never suc- 
ceed in getting near her in the pasture, and that 
any kind of success in the milking operations re- 
quired my vigorous personal exertions morning 
and evening, the matter wore & more serious as- 
pect, and I began to feel quite pensive and appre- 
hensive. It is very well to talk of the pleasures 
of the milkmaid going out in the balmy freshness 
of the purple dawn; but imagine a poor fellow 
pulled out of bed on a drizzly, rainy morning, 
and equipping himself for a scamper through a 
wet pasture-lot, rope in hand, at the heels of such 
a termagant as mine! In fact, madam established 
a regular series of exercises, which had all to be 
gone through before she would suffer herself to 
be captured ; as, first, she would station herself 
plump in the middle of a marsh, which lay at the 
lower part of the lot, and look very innocent and 
absent-minded, as if reflecting on some senti- 
mental subject. “Suke! Suke! Suke!” I ejacu- 
late cautiously, tottering along the edge of the 
marsh, and holding out an ear of corn. The lady 
looks gracious, and comes forward, almost within 
reach of my hand. I make a plunge to throw the 
rope over her horns, and away she goes, kicking 
up mud and water into my face in her flight, 
while I, losing my balance, tumble forward into 
the marsh. I pick myself up, and, fall of wrath, 
behold her placidly chewing the cud on the other 
side, with the meekest air imaginable, as who 
should say, “I hope you are not hurt,sir.” I 
dash through swamp and bog furiously, resolving 
to carry all by coup de main. Then follows a mis- 
cellaneous season of dodging, scampering, and 
bo-peeping among the trees of the grove, inter- 
spersed with sundry occasional races across the 
bog aforesaid. I always wondered how I caught 
her every day, and when I had tied her head to 
one post and her heels to another, I wiped the 
sweat from my brow, and thought I was paying 
dear for the eccentricities of genius. A genius 
she certainly was, for besides her surprising agil- 
ity, she had other talents equally extraordinary. 
There was no fence that she could not take down; 
nowhere that she could not go. She took the 
pickets off the garden fence at her pleasure, using 
her horns as handily as I could use a claw ham- 
mer. Whatever she has a wind to, whether it 
were a bite in the cabbage garden, or & run in the 
corn patch, or a foraging expedition into the 
flower borders, she made herself equally welcome 
and at home. Such a scampering and driving, 
such cries of “ Suke here” and “Suke there,” as 
constantly greeted our ears kept our little estab- 
lishment in a constant commotion. At last, when 
she one morning made a plunge at the skirts of a 
new broadcloth frock coat, and carried off one 
flap on her horns, my patience gave out, and I 
determined to sell her. 

As, however, I had made a good story of my 
misfortunes among my friends and neighbors, and 
amused them with sundry whimsical accounts of 
my various adventures in the cow-catching line, 
I found when I came to speak of selling, that 
there was a general coolness on the subject, and 
nobody seemed disposed to be the recipient of my 

nsibilities. In short, I was glad, at last, to 
get fifteen dollars for her, and comforted myself 
with thinking that I had at least gained twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of experience in the transac- 
tion, to say nothing of the fine exercise. 

I comforted my soul, however, the day after, by 
purchasing and bringing home to my wife a fine 





swarm of bees. 








“Your bee, now,” says I, “is a really classical 
insect, and breathes of Virgil and the Augustan 
age—and then, she is a domestic, tranquil, placid 
creature! How beautiful the murmuring of a 
hive near our honeysuckle of a calm summer 
evening! Then they are tranquilly and peace- 
fully amassing for us their stores of sweetness, 
while they lull us with their murmurs, What a 
beautiful image of disinterested benevolence !” 

My wife declared that I was quite a poet, and 
the bee-hive was duly installed near the flower- 
plots, that the delicate creatures might have the 
full benefit of the honeysuckle and mignonette. 
My spirits began to rise. I bought three differ- 
ent treatises on the rearing of bees, and also one 
or two new patterns of hives, and proposed to rear 
my bees on the most approved model. I charged 
all the establishment to let me know when there 
was any indication of an emigrating spirit; that I 
might be ready to receive the new swarm into my 
patent mansion. 

Accordingly, one afternoon, when I was deep 
in an article that I was preparing for the North 
American Review, intelligence was brought me that 
& swarm had risen. I was on the alert at once, 
and discovered, on going out, that the provoking 
creatures had chosen the top of a tree about thirty 
feet high to settle on. Now, my books had care- 
fully instructed me just how to approach the 
swarm and cover them with a new hive, but I had 
never contemplated the possibility of the swarm 
being, like Haman’s gallows, forty cubits high. 
I looked desparingly upon the smooth-bark tree 
which rose like a column, full twenty feet, without 
branch or twig. ‘“ What is to be done?” said I, 
appealing to two or three neighbors. At last, at 
the recommendation of one of them, a ladder was 
raised against the tree, and, equipped with a shirt 
outside of my clothes, a green veil over my head, 
and a pair of leather gloves in my hand, I went 
up with a saw at my girdle to saw off the branch 
on which they had settled, and lower it by a rope 


| toa neighbor, similarly equipped, who stood below 


with the hive. 

As a result of this mancuvre the fastidious 
little insects were at length fairly installed at 
housekeeping in my new patent hive, and, rejcic- 
ing in my success, | again sat down to my article. 

That evening my wife and I took tea in our 
honeysuckle arbor, with our little ones and a 
friend or two, to whom I showed my treasures, and 
expatiated at large on the comforts and comwe- 
niences of the new patent hive. 

But alas for the hopes of man! The little un- 
grateful wretches, what must they do but take 
advantage of my oversleeping myself, the next 
morning, to clear out for new quarters without so 
much as leaving mea P. P.C. Such was the fact ; 
at eight o’clock I found the new patent hive as 
good as ever; but the bees I have never seen from 
that day to this! 

“The rascally little conservatives!” said I; “I 
believe they have never had a new idea from the 
days of Virgil down, and are entirely unprepared 
to appreciate improvements.” 

Meanwhile the seeds began to germinate in our 
garden, when we found, to our chagrin, that, be- 
tween John Bull and Paddy, there h«d occurred 
sundry confusions in the several departments. 
Radishes had been planted broadcast, carrots and 
beets arranged in hills, and here and there a 
whole paper of seed appeared to have been planted 
bodily. My good old uncle, who, somewhat to my 
confusion, made me a call at this time, was greatly 
distressed and scandalized by the appearance of 
our garden. But, by a deal of fussing, transplant- 
ing, and replanting, it was got into some shapeand 
order. My uncle was rather troublesome, as care- 
ful old people are apt to be—annoying us by per- 
petual inquiries of what we gave for this, and that, 
and running up provoking calculations on the 
final cost of matters, and we began to wish that 
his visit might be as short as would be convenient. 

But when, on taking leave, he promised to send 
us a fine young cow of his own raising, our hearts 
rather smote us for our impatience. 

“?T aint any of your new breeds, nephew,” said 
the old man, “yet 1 can say that she’s a gentle, 
likely young crittuf, and better worth forty dol- 
lars than many a one that’s cried up for Ayrshire, 
_ Darham ; and you shall be quite welcome to 

er”? 

We thanked him, asin duty bound, and thought 
that if he was full of old-fashioned notions, he was 
no less full of kindness and good will. 

And now, with a new cow, with our girden be- 
ginning to thrive under the gentle showers of 
May, with our flower-borders blooming, my wife 
and I began to think ourselves in Paradise. But 
alas! the same sun and rain that warmed our fruit 
and flowers brought up from the earth, like sulky 
gnomes, a vast array of purple-leaved weeds, that 
almost in a night seemed to cover the whole sur- 
face of the garden beds. Our gardeners both be- 
ing gone, the weeding was expected to be done by 
me—one of the anticipated relaxations of my lei- 
sure hours. 

“ Well,” said I, in reply to a gentle intimation 
from my wife, “when my article is finished, l’ll 
take a day and weed all up clean.” 

Thus days slipped by, till at length the article 
was. dispatched, and I proceeded to my garden. 
Amazement! who could have possibly foreseen that 
anything earthly could grow so fast in a few days! 
There were no bounds, no alleys, no beds, no dis- 
tinction of beet and carrot, nothing but a flourish- 
ing congregation of weeds nodding and bobbing 
in the morning breeze, as if to say—‘‘ We hope 
you are well, sir—we’ve got the ground, you see !” 
I began to explore, and to hoe, and to weed. Ah! 
did anybody ever try to clean a neglected carrot 
or beet bed, or bend his back in a hot sun over 
rows of weedy onions! He is the man to feel for 
‘my despair! How I weeded, and sweat, and 
sighed! till, when high noon came on, as the re- 
sult of all my toils, only three beds were cleaned! 
And how disconsolate looked the good seed, thus 
unexpectedly delivered from its sheltering tares, 
and laid open toa broiling July sun! Every ju- 
venile beet and carrot lay flat down, wilted and 
drooping, as if, like me, they had been weeding, 
instead of being weeded. 

“This weeding is quite a serious matter,” said 
I to my wife; “the fact is, I must have help about 
it! 

“Just what I was myself thinking,” said my 
wife. “ My flower borders are all in confusion, 
and my petunia mounds so completely overgrown, 
oie nobody would dream what they were meant 

or 

In short, it was agreed between us that we 
could not afford the expense of a full-grown man 
to keep our place, yet we must reinforce ourselves 
by the addition of a boy, and a brisk youngster 
from the vicinity was pitched upon as the nappy 
addition. This youth was a fellow of decidedly 
quick ‘parts, and in one forencon made auch a 
clearing in our garden that I was delighted—bed 
after bed appeared to view, all cleared and 
dressed out with such celerity that I was quite 
ashamed of my own slowness, until, on examina- 
tion, I discovered that he had, with great impar- 
tiality, pulled up both weeds and vegetables. 

This hopeful beginning was followed up by a 
succession of proceedings which should be record- 
ed for the instruction of all who seek for help 
from the race of boys. Such a loser of all tools, 
great and small—such an invariable leaver-open 
of all gates, and letter-down of bars—such a per- 
sonification of all manner of anarchy and ill 
luck—had never before been seen on the estate. 
His time, while I was gone to the city, was agree- 
ably diversified with roosting on the fence, swing- 
ing on the gates, making poplar whistles for the 
children, hunting eggs, and eating whatever fruit 
happened to be in season, in which latter accom- 
plishment he was certainly quite distinguished. 
After about three weeks of this kind of joint gar- 
dening, we concluded to dismiss master Tom from 
the firm, and employ a man. 

“Things must be taken care of,” said I, “and 
I cannot do it. "Tis out of the question.” And so 
the man was secured. 

But I am making a long story, and may chance 
to outrun the sympathies of my readers. Time 
would fail me to tell of the distresses mgpifold 
that fell upon me—of cows dried up by poor 
milkers, of hens that wouldn’t set at all, and hens 
that despite all law and reason would set on one 
egg, of hens that having hatched families straight- 
way led them into all manner of high grass and 
weeds, by which means numerous young chicks 
caught premature colds and perished! and how 
when I, with manifold toil, had driven one of 
these inconsiderate gadders, into a coop, to teach 
her domestic habits, the rats came down upon her, 
and slew every chick in one night! how my pigs 
were always practising gymnastic exercises over 
the fence of the stye, and marauding in the gar- 
den. ({ wonder that Fourier never conceived the 
idea of having his garden land ploughed by 
pigs, for certainly they manifest quite a decided 
elective attraction for turning up the earth ) 

When autumn came, I went soberly to market 
in the neighboring city, and bought my potatoes 
and turnips like any other man, for, between all 
the various systems of gardening pursued, I was 
obliged to confess that my first horticultural 
effort was a decided failure. But though all my 
rural visions had proved illusive, there were some 
very substantial realities. My bill at the seed 
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store, for seeds, roots, and tools, for example, had 
run up to an amount that was perfectly unac. 
countable ; then there were various smaller items, 
such as horse-shoeing, carriage-mending—for he 
who lives in the country and does business in the 
city must keep his vehicle and appurtenances, I 
had always prided myself on being an exact man, 
and settling every account, great and small, with 
the going out of the old year, but this season I 
found myself sorely put to it. In fact, had not I 
received a timely lift from my good old uncle, I 
had made a complete break-down. The old gen- 
tleman’s troublesome habit of ciphering and cal- 
culating, it seems, bad led him beforehand to 
foresee that I was not exactly in the money-making 
line, nor likely to possess much surplus revenue 
to meet the note which I had given for my place, 
and, therefore, he quietly paid it himself, as I 
discovered when, after much anxiety and some 
sleepless nights, I went to the holder to ask for 
an extension of credit. 

“He was right after all,” said 1 to my wife, 
ha live cheap in the country, a body must know 

ow.’ 
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LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Putvapetruia, October 26, 1850. 
To the Edivor of the Naticnal Eva: 

Have you ever dreamed away a morning” hour 
beside the beautiful fountain in Franklin square ? 
The grounds afford the pleasantest promenade [ 
have found in Philadelphia; and when you are 
weary of walking, and while the limbs are taking 
a siesta on one of the rustic seats, the gentle 
Ariels of delicious reverie will whisper to you in 
the murmur of willow branches, swaying in the 
wind, or glance mirth or melancholy, as it may 
pleasure you, from the starry eyes of sunlit 
water drops. 

A fountain among willows! It is my very 
ideal of elegance and grace. Those long, droop- 
ing, delicately-foliaged boughs undulating, waltz- 
ing with the zephyr, and thosesnowy water-shafts 
that lift their foreheads to the crownings of the 
sun, that go up pearls and fall back diamonds, 
like the thoughts of pure hearts raised to heaven, 
are suggestive to my fancy of a multitude of fas- 
cinating images, of “alluring and delicious 
sounds.” Psyche, yet a young maiden in her 
father’s palace, shaking about her long, wavy, 
pale-brown hair; the sweet minor of old cathedral 
anthem ; white fingers sweeping the strings of a 
Moorish lute; flower-scents, exquisite and impal- 
pable; vague and beautiful imaginings floating 








around a poet’s brain; Tasso improvising in a 
| garden, ringing soft changes on the name of 
| Leonore. 

I went lately to the square, accompanied by an 
interesting child, a sweet little Michigan boy of 
seven Septembers. The society of unsophistica- 
ted children is always delightful to me. True 
and earnest, without the weariness of self-con- 
quest—nor the scars—beautiful and winsome, 
without consciousness—that perpetual invocation 
to goodness and gratitude, as the world should 
be—that constant temptation to vanity, as the 
world is—they are at least the fairest types we 
have in this life of human purity and innocence. 

As we entered the gate from Arch street, my 
little mentor impressed on my mind that we were 
not to smoke in the grounds nor “ break the trees 
down ;” and as I found placards near the entrances 
on which the same amusements were forbidden, I 
mentally decided not to do them. 

There are a number of tame squirrels, pretty, 
graceful creatures, pensioners of the publio char- 
ity, in these grounds; and one which met us on 
the first patch of greensward nodded his little 
head ahd twinkled his bright eyes, with an air 
that cried, “ Largess !” as eloquently asa Turkish 
beggar’s salaam. As my young esquire, anticipa- 
ting this species of tariff, had been provided with 
a handful of peanuts at the corner, we soon had 


a half dozen of these little paupers at our feet, 
some gnawing at the fruit with a gravity which, 
but that I deprecate irreverence, I might call 
senatorial ; some, “ina fine frenzy rolling” on the 
green turf; and some tossing the nutshells about 
in supreme contempt for “vulgar utilities.” A 
benison on you, every one, sportive exiles of the 
greenwood! Heaven send that ye eat always 
plentiful suppers at the feet of harmless infancy, 
and bear “charmed lives” in the heart of this 
city of fraternal love and unfraternal murders. 

Mais, revenons, with a reverent apology to all 
papas and mammas for the rudeness, from gquir- 
rels back to children. 

I remember taking a party of little, merry 
maidens, one day last summer, to explore the 
marvels of the Capitol. Coming up the eastern 
steps, we stopped to look at the statue of Peace 
in the portico. “Oh!” cried one bright little 
girl, holding up her two tiny hands, and with her 
large eyes fall of admiration, “a sweet woman! 
a sweet, swect woman! I Jove that beautiful 
lady!” To me, if I had been an artist, this little 
outgush of spontaneous, subjective criticism, 
would have been deeply flattering. 

And this brings me to a touching story I have 
been reading in an extract from one of Mr. Wil- 
lis’s letters to the Home Journal, and which, uu- 
less it come too late, I shall need no excuse for 
repeating here. 

Every one who has visited Washington, I sup- 
pose, has spent half an hour before the picture of 
the embarkation of the Pilgrims, on the panel in 
the Rotunda, Painters have told me that it is 
the best picture there; and others, whose con- 
ncisseurship is that of feeling, merely, have con- 
fessed to daily and nightly hauntings for many 
weeks, from some of its figures and groupings. 

The tender sadness on the meek face of the in- 
valid boy, and the saintly goodness making that 
of his mother beautiful. with all its wrinkles, 
contrast harmoniously—as, indeed, is there not 
always harmony in the antithesis of objects beau- 
tiful in themselves?—with the youthful and 
stately figure of Lady Winslow, and the proud, 
soldierly seeming of the handsome Miles Stand- 
ish. 

But it is, I believe, the exquisite countenance of 
Rose, his young and lovely wife, through whose 
incomparable eyes speaks the whole soul of femi- 
nine constancy, tenderness, and trust, and on 
whose forehead rest some rays from the far-off 
crown of martyrdom—that elected heritage of 
womanhood—which attracts all regards, and con- 
quers all hearts, consecrating, in a thousand mem- 
ories, shrines where its remembrance may keep its 
throne, “a thing of beauty,” and “a joy for- 
ever !” ° 

Mr. Wier, the artist, received, as perhaps all 
your readers know, ten thousand dollars from the 
Government, for this picture. This sum he in- 
vested, entire, for the use of his three beloved 
children. Alas for his poor heart—his poet 
heart! It was his lot to survive them all. When 
they were dead, a sentiment of religious delicacy 
prevented his appropriating this fortune, which 
reverted to him from his children. We can all 
understand the feeling: it is the same which 
keeps sacred the wardrobe of the little lost darling, 
though the widowed mother must toil the later, 
of a winter’s night, to clothe her younger living 
children ; the same that guards untouched, in the 
old homestead, the library and laboratory, now 
useless, of the dead student, though his sturdy 
brothers must labor the harder through the long 
summer days, to redeem the holy extravagance. 
But the bereaved father bethought him of a wor- 
thy use, to which he would consecrate this inher- 
itance, sanctified by their brief ownership. Hav- 
ing chosen a lovely, mountain-shadowed knoll, 
in a rural village by the Fludson, he built thereon 
a commodious house of worship, which he named 
the “Church of the Holy Innocents.” Other 
children, who should at that font be baptized into 
His name, who was the friend of children ; prieste, 
who should at that altar take the “ vows of God” 
upon them; lovers, who should there promise to 
each other a lifetime of mutual help and mutual 
love; the dead, over whose clay the solemn words 
of burial, “Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust,” should there be spoken ; these were to 
be the legatees of the artist’s children. 

Is it not a “touching as Mr. Willis says, 
this offering which love and grief have laid on 
the altar of faith and charity ? 

It is easy to believe those children must have 
been fair and lovely ; and, with the image of Rose 
Standish in our thoughts, to fancy their mother 
most beautiful and good. Indeed I cannot con- 
ceive that the artist could have painted such a 
fave, except as the portrait, in form or in soul, of 
the woman'tbat heloved. For it is not sister’s 
ter’s face—there is something wifely 
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beautiful mouth, and in the earnest—Oh! that 
word is weak !—the intense devotion, and truthful- 
ness of those wonderful, upward-glancing eyes. 
It needs not the manly figure by her side, nor 
the familiar touch of her slender hand upon his 
shoulder, to tell us that Rose Standish is a bride. 

Mr. Willis adds, that Mr. Wier’s church, half 
buried in summer foliage when ‘ie saw it, is a 
beautiful specimen of rural architecture, and that 
its bell has a tone very musical and sweet. This 
is as we would have chosen. Let beauty and 


melody hang the garland and the lyre over the 
“high places” hallowed by the affections—let 
them adorn and dignify the altars where the dead 
are mourned, and where the tender voices of reli- 
gion and desire whisper hopefully of a reunion. 
It is their true apostleship on earth. 


H. C. H. 
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MRS. SOUTHWORTH'S STORY 


Is commenced in this number. It will be com- 
pleted in three or four weeks. It opens more 
beautifully and impressively than anything we 
have lately seen from her gifted pen. 


“LETTER FROM NEW YORK.” 


The second of this series will appear on the 
outside of our next number. 


Ey 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We shall notice next week a variety of new 
publications lately received from the publishers. 


Apceie 


ADVENTURES OF A SCHOLAR IN THE COUNTRY. 


This Story, by Mrs. Stowe, on our first page, 
we commend to all who are suffering from dys- 
pepsy and “the blues.” It will relieve them. 3 
Received the folloming sums, for a purpose previous- 

ly specified. 
C. D. Cleveland - - 
“ My Own Man” 
W.B. Jarvis - 
S. Maclay 
G. W. Perkins - 
“Friend of Freedom” 
G.W. Taylor - 
EK. Tuttle - - 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The first number of the second volume of the 
Friend of Youth appears this week. We are glad 
to learn that subscribers are rapidly renewing. 
Those who wish complete files should lose no 
time. 

The editor has made ample provision for rich 
contributions to the new volume. Next number 
will contain a chapter (by special permission of 
the author and publishers) from a delightful juve- 
nile work by Grack GREENWOOD, which will soon 
be issued by Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Boston. 

Among the attractive articles in the present 
number, are the following : 

The Children’s Visit to the Fair, by Mary Irvine; 
a beautiful poem entitled, The Wild Horses ; Tales 
of Travellers ; Life Among Birds, the first of a 
series of original Letters on Natural History, by 
Hannau Townsenn; Stories for Young People ; 
Charles Allison's Falsehood, §c. 


en 


BILLS! LOOK OUT! 


The subscriptions of some two or three thou- 
sand subscribers to the Era will expire at Nos. 
202 and 203—that is, in about one or two weeks. 
Bills were sent to them enclosed in last week’s 
paper. We hope every subscriber will be on the 
lookout, so that they may not pass unnoticed. 

A few of these two or three thousands may 
neglect to renew, but we expect from them 
generally prompt remittances. They will see 
that we are determined to increase, in every 
possible way, the value of the paper, as a polit- 
ical, literary, and family companion. Will they 
please to recollect, how much one subscriber 
may accomplish for a paper, by a little well-timed 
effort. Every subscriber renewing, if he send 
two new subscriptions with his own, can have all 
three for $5. Will not each try what he can do, 
and at least send us one new subscriber. In this 
case, $3.50 will pay for both. 

GREAT EXCITEMENT IN BOSTON-THE RIGHT 
COURSE. 


The attempt to enforce the Fugitive Law in 
Boston has given rise to more excitement than 
has been witnessed in any other city. The slave 
catchers are from Georgia, and it is understood 
that they obtained warrants from Judge Wood- 
bury for the arrest of William Craft and his 
wife, alleged to have escaped several years ago 
from slavery in that State. The warrants, hav- 
ing been placed in the hands of the United States 
Marshal, he undertook to serve them, but thus 
far, owing to the opposition of white and colored 
citizens, has been unable to accomplish his pur- 
pose. The newspapers report that the colored 
people have armed themselves for the protection 
of Craft; that the Committee of Vigilance has 
had the slave-claimants arrested several times on 
various charges, to answer which they have been 
held to bail in the aggregate sum of $30,000 ; and 
that they have received notice from the same 
Committee, “to quit.” 

The duty of the President of the United States, 
under the Constitution, is, “to see that the laws 
be faithfully executed.” As Mr. Fillmore has 
sanctioned this Fugitive Law by his signature, 
he will of course feel bound to enforce it, by all 
the means at his disposal, which may be necessary: 
Armed resistance will be put down, or, should it 
prove successful, Massachusetts may be consid- 
ered in a revolutionary condition. We are in- 
formed, on good authority, that the President has 
forwarded his instructions to the Marshal at Bos- 
ton, and is prepared to sustain him in his attempt 
to exercise the law, by the military power of the 
United States. 

This is indeed a deplorable state of things. If 
Massachusetts be prepared for revolution and se- 
cession, we have not a word to say. Her right to 
secede we do not question—but such a step ought 
not to be taken rashly, without a full considera- 
tion of all its consequences. If she is not pre- 
pared for this step, will she follow the example of 
South Carolina, and attempt violently to nullify 
any law of the Union? Certainly she has high 
example and extreme provocation. Her citizens, 
when found on necessary business, on board ves- 
sels, in the port of Charleston, have in defiance 
of the Constitution been thrust into prison, sim- 
ply on account of their color; and, her Repre- 
sentative sent thither, by authority of her Legis- 
lature, to test in a legal manner, before the proper 
tribunal, the constitutionality of the laws under 
which such outrages were committed, was violent- 
ly ejected from the State. Citizens of the North, 
too, simply on suspicion of holding views adverse 
to slavery, have within a few weeks been driven 
from her borders. Here is a paragraph which 
we have just noticed in the Southern Herald, pub- 
lished in Athens, Georgia : 

“Axorition Dispatcu.—The Georgetown Re- 
publican, of Wednesday, says: A meeting of the 

Committee of Safety and citizens were assembled 
a to take into consideration the conduct and 
a of two Maine gentlemen, Captain 
y, of the schooner George and William, 


and one Scott, perhaps an officer on board the 
same heels who were regarded as fit subjects to 
— mmediately, and without ceremony were 
waited on by a Committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, and invited to leave in twenty-four hours, 
and not to return under 9 penalty of a coat. of tar 
and feathers. Subsequently, however, a commit- 
tee saw them safe on board of vessel at an- 
chor in our bay, and all sail set. The people 
have taken eee ee te { own 
and, as may be imagin attended 
it should be.” ep 
If these people are right, those citizens of Bos- 
ton, who have waited on the two citizens of 
Georgia, and given them notice to quit, on ao. 
count of the nature of their sentiments and er. 


their denuncjations of the conduct of the Boston 
People, but not a word have they ever breathed 
against the lawless acts of the South Carolina 
People. What is their judgment worth? It is 
the offspring of mere prejudice, not the result of 
sound principle. They have no right to say 
aught against the proceedings in Massachusetts, 
until they have proved their loyalty to the Con- 
stitution and the Laws, by rebuking lawless acts 
wherever committed. 

We have pursued a different course. Violence 
in the North, as well as in the South, we have at 
all times condemned, without respect to persons. 
When we denounce lawlessness in one section, 
we do it on principles which demand its condem- 
nation in all sections. 

Secession, we understand. When a Sovereign 
State decides that the Union is an oppression not 
to be borne, it has a right to assume its independ- 
ence. Then it claims no protection from the 
laws it has cast off—no part in the benefits of the 
Confederacy it has rejected. 


Peaceable non-conformity to » law on conscientious 
grounds, coupled with submission to its penalties, we 
understand. That is a duty which, at times, de- 
volves on the citizen, ought to be faithfully dis- 
charged, and may be, with entire respect for the 
law-making power, and consistently with a gene- 
ral recognition of its authority. 


But, armed resistance to a law, by bodies of 
men, while they claim protection from the law- 
making power, and consider themselves members 
of the law-making body, is simply 7-dellion, and 
cannot be justified on any sound moral principle. 

The slave claimants from Georgia, in Boston, 
are there on an odious errand. They should be 
resisted by every means, short of fraud or force» 
The people of Boston have no more right to warn 
them “to quit,” than the people of Georgetown, 
South Carolina, had a right to give the two gen- 
tlemen from Maine similar notice. If the Geor- 
gia slave claimants are guilty of any violation of 
law, punish them according to law. If not, but 
if their business be revolting to the popular sen- 
timent, shun them, give them no encouragement, 
withhold ordinary courtesies from them; but 
unless you would practice what you have con- 
demned in South Carolina, unless you would jus. 
tify Lynch law, and thus put an argument in the 
mouths of all who recommend violence against 
Abolitionists, let them alone. 

Nor can we for a moment admit the right of 
armed resistance to the execution of any law, 
however nefarious, unless, we repeat, the commu- 
nity in which such resistance is attempted, has 
resolved on independence. The right of resist- 
ance then becomes a revolutionary right, above 
the Constitution, above the established order of 
things. 

If the People of Massachusetts have resolved 
to go out of the Union, let them so resist. If not, 
let them eschew nullification; and, though they 
cannot obey the law, submit to its penalties till 
they can try all the methods secured by the Con- 
stitution for its repeal. 

Most earnestly do we hope that our friends 
everywhere may forbear violence. That is the 
policy of a bad cause, but can never advance a 
good one. If good men undertake to put down 
bad laws by force, bad men will be emboldened 
to use force against good laws—and society will 
thus be resolved into anarchy, where the only 
law will be that of the strongest. 


x¢> The Telegraph never gives one a correct 
idea of anything. Since the foregoing was writ- 
ten, we have seen in the 7’ribune the following ap- 
parently truthful report of the proceedings in 
Boston. We rejoice to see that the citizens of 
Boston bave kept themselves strictly within the 
bounds of the law, not resorting to violent meas- 


ures. 
From the New York Tribune. 


THE BOSTON SLAVE HUNT AND THE VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE, 


Boston, Tuurspay, October 31, 1850. 
The slave hunters, Knight and Hughes, left 
the city yesterday at 2 o’clock P. M., fully per- 
suaded, after a week’s trial, that all attempts to 
arrest Mary and Ellen Crafts in the city of Bos- 
ton, were worse than useless. 
been struck, or an act of violence done! 

As soon as it was known that they were about 
to take out a warrant, the Vigilance Committee 
was called together and various sub-committees 
appointed. Among these was a committee of le- 
gal gentlemen, whose duty it was to give Crafts 
the benefit of every legal weapon of offence or de- 
fence. His committee consisted of S. C. Sewall, 
Charles Sumner, R. H. Dana, jr., John C. Park, 
and George Minot. In addition to these gentle- 
men, Charles G. Loring, Esq., one of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the State, volunteered 
his services. After full deliberation, this com- 
mittee notified the commissioners that if they acted 
under the law, they would be sued, on the ground 
of the unconstitutionality of their appointment, 
and that the same course would be taken with the 
marshal and his deputies, or any other persons 
who should act under the direction of the commis- 
sioners. The ground was taken that the process 
under this law is a civil process, and that the 
outer door of a house cannot be broken in for the pur- 
pose of serving it, and the marshal was notified 
accordingly. Crafts moved his bed and cloth- 
ing into his shop, and made it his domicil—his 
castle. 

In the meantime Crafts, on his own respongi- 
bility, without advice from any parties, deter- 
mined on resistance. He armed himself fully, 
and made up his mind to sell his freedom with his 
life. His shop is in the midst of the negro popu- 
lation, who were in a state of intense excitement, 
armed and determined upon resistance. No man 
could approach within a hundred yards of Crafi’s 
shop without being seen by a hundred eyes, and 
a signal would call a powerful body at a moment’s 
warning. The Marshal’s assistants made recon- 
noissances, and are perfectly satisfied that if the 
“outer-door” doctrine prevailed, the process could 
not be served at all, and if that doctrine was not 
adhered to, the process could only be served with 
bloodshed. 

It must be distinctly understood that this forci- 
ble resistance was a matter with which the Com- 
mittees had no concern whatever. They confined 
themselves to legal measures solely. 

As an offset to the Roman simplicity and gran- 
deur of this poor man, seated calmly at work at 
his saddler’s bench, in an upper chamber, the 
Spartacus of his race, there was a ludicrous side 
of the picture. Knight and Hughes were them- 
selves arrested and held to bail in $10,000 each, 
on a charge of slander. After some difficulty, they 
found bail. The next day they were arrested on 
a charge of conspiracy to kidnap William Crafts, 
and again in the afternoon on a similar charge as 
to Ellen Crafts. Two arrests a day was their 
smallest allowance. After the last arrest, the 
excited crowd of negroes followed Knight’s car- 
riage, and he took flight through Court and Lev- 
erett streets, over East Cambridge bridge, run- 
ning tolls, to East Cambridge, and thence to Por- 
ter’s. The mob overtook and threatened him, and 
it was with difficulty that some of them were kept 
from violence, but no actual violence was inflicted. 
Knight was thoroughly alarmed. A portion of 
the Vigilance Committee waited upon him and 
Hughes, and told them that they had no intention 
to threaten them, but that their presence perilled 
the peace of the city as well as their own lives. 
They promised to leave the city the next morn- 
ing; but when the morning came they were not 
gone. Several complaints were made against 
them, and prepared to be served—one for carrying 
concealed weapons; another for “smoking in the 
streets,” contrary to the City Ordinance; another 
under the statute against “profane cursing and 
swearing ” (a plenty of which they did ;) another 
for missing toll over the bridge; and still another 
for fast driving through the town of Cambridge. 

“Truly the Bostonians are a law-abiding people! 
The combination of the tragical and the comical, 
the serious and the ludicrous, with the harass- 
ment of handbills, arrests, and crowds at their 
heels wherever they went, and the certainty that 
their process could net be served without blood- 
shed, overcame their obstinacy, and they took the 
express train for the South, waited upon by a 
large and respectable committee. 

Knight and Hughes are said to be men of a 
low description, mere hirelings or speculators, de- 
serving no better treatment than they received. 
These various arrests, however, were not made 
by the legal committee, but were the voluntary 
suggestions of parties, taking the responsibility 
upon themselves. The Committee were prepared 
to serve a writ de homine repligiando upon the Mar- 
shal, the moment the arrest should be made, and 
thus to raise an issue between the State and Na- 
tional tribunals, They also proposed to hold 
Crafts to bail for. debt, in order to try the ques- 
tion whether the certificate of the Commissioner 
will override the civil processes of the State, made 
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between a criminal process of the State, and the 
certificate of the Commissioner. If no other crim- 
inal charge could be raised, it was proposed, with 
his own consent, to arrest him for fornication, 
(which is a criminal offence in Massachusetts,) on 
account of the invalidity of his slave marriage. 

These various technical obstructions and con- 
trivances were raised, not against the Constitu- 
tion, but against the odious and unconstitutional 
statute. Had the statute been no more then the 
Constitution requires, no legal resistance would 
have been made, except on the real issues between 
the parties. As for the forcible resistance of the 
negroes, how can they distinguish between the 
Constitution and a statute? They only receive 
the simple idea that, without trial or notice, fa- 
ther, mother, husband, wife or child, brother or 
sister, may be snatched from each other, and from 
home, and hurried into captivity in an unknown 
and hostile land. 

There are rumors that the President has au- 
thorized the Marshal to employ a portion of the 
standing army to enforce his precept and to “ pun- 
ish” offenders. We do not believe he has done 
or intends to do any such thing. ' He knows that 
the whole standing army of the United States, 
which took Mexico and Monterey, cannot break 
down a poor man’s outer door to serve a civil pro- 
cess, or “punish” any citizen for any crime what- 


ever. 

x‘rThe above letter comes from a responsible 
gource and may be relied upon as a correct state- 
ment of this unsuccessful Slave Hunt in the New- 
England Metropolis—Ed. Tribune. 


THIS MONTH -THE PROSPECT. 


This month the Disunionists are to try their 
strength in the South. ‘The Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi convenes, according to the Governo1’s 
proclamation, on the 18th inst.; that of South 
Carolina meets, according to law, on the 25th, and, 
on the same day, the members of the Georgia 
Convention are to be chosen. Preceding all, on 
the 11th, the Nashville Convention was to meet ; 
but whether it will ever see the light again does 
not yet appear. 

The prospects of the Disunionists in the South 
are gloomy enough. Public sentiment every 
where seems to be setting against them, and the 
probability is that those of them who have made 
themselves prominent will, ere long, lose caste in 
the political world. 

The vote in Texas, so far as heard from, is 
overwhelming in favor of the boundary bill of 
Congress. 

In Florida, where the election for a member of 
Congress distinctly turned upon the issue of Dis- 
union, Mr. Cabell, the Union candidate, has been 
returned by an increased majority. 

In Kentucky, Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, no 
movements of the slightest importance have been 
made in favor of Disunion. The Press in all 
these States, with few exceptions, either rejoices 
or acquiesces in the measures of the late session. 

Neither Mississippi nor Alabama can be brought 
to sustain South Carolina. The Governor of 
Alabama has not yielded to the request to call an 
extra session of the Legislature; and we see no 
evidence that Governor Quitman’s views will be 
sustained at the called session of the Mississippi 
Legislature. In some parts of that State, the 
spirit of Disunion is rampant; but the general 
sentiment appears to be with Judge Sharkey and 
General Foote, the advocates of “the Compro- 
mise” and the Union. 

Georgia, at first, seemed disposed to lead off 
against the Federal Government; but those of 
her citizens most turbulent in their zeal for seces- 
sion are beginning “to subside,” and take a more 
rational view of things. They even repel the 
charge of aiming at a dissolution of the Union) 
as a libel, and are assuming the title of Unionists: 
The opponents of the compromise measures in 
Congress, in Chatham county, have adopted the 
title of “the Union Southern Rights Party,” 
while their opponents style themselves “the Union 
and Southern Rights Party.” The Columbus (Ga) 
Times, a terribly fierce Disunion paper, has struck 
its flag, as we showed in the last number, and 
agrees to acquiesce in what has been done by 
Congress, provided it behave better hereafter- 
Messrs. Toombs and Stephens, who did more than 
any other members of Congress to inflame the 
Southern mind, are now laboring to undo the 
work of their own hands. It is amusing to watch 
the various devices with which the Disunion pa- 
pers attempt to cover their retreat. The Southern 
(Ga.) Herald, pretends that “the submissionists, 
for factious purposes, are perverting the real 
issue,” because they will insist, “when they know 
to the contrary, that the question to be decided, 
at the election for members of the Convention, is 
Union and Disunion.’” What then is the great 
object of the Convention, according tothe Herald? 

“The simple and unvarnished truth is, that 
the people are merely called upon to say whether 
they will approve, by tame submission, the late 
action of Congress, which robs them of their just 
and constitutional rights, or whether they will speak 

forth their opposition, and, by all appropriate means en- 
deavor to put a stop to Northern encroachment” 

That is all! To protest, and by appropriate 
means endeavor to put a stop to Northern en- 
croachment! The Herald scouts the idea of Dis- 
union: 

“On both sides of every great question, there 
will always be found wiltvas and extremists. If 
there be in Clark county a man who advocates 
Disunion, as the only remedy for the existing 
evils, we know him not. But if there be such, we 
hazard little in asserting, that, for every Disunion- 
ist in the ranks of the Southern Rights party,there 
are two abolitionists among the submissionists. 
The cry of disunion is only raised by designing 
leaders to terrify a few old grannies in pants, and 
some tender-handed sprigs of aristocracy, whose 
fears picture the probability of their faces being 
scratched or their hair being put out of cur).” 

Recollect, Georgia is the State on which the 
Disunionists have relied to commence the revolu- 
tionary struggle. Even South Carolina waived 
her claim to this distinction in favor of her chiv- 
alric neighbor. 

What shall be said of the Palmetto State? The 
report is, that she is wholly committed to the 
cause of Disunion; but we apprehend, that even 
her orthodoxy on that point is somewhat ques- 
tionable. Whether from innate modesty and pro- 
found respect for her sister States, or from devo- 
tion to “the cause,” which she may think would be 
better taken care of under other auspices, or from 
& wise regard to her own safety, she has shown no 
disposition to hurry in advance of her compeers. 
Indeed she seems to think that the Union is still 
deserving of her patronage, as she has just gone 
to the trouble of electing her full delegation to 
Congress, every member of which must swear to 
to support the Constitution and the laws passed 
in pursuance thereof, before he can take his seat, 
This is a pretty strong presumption that she has 
concluded to “ wait a little longer.” 

As to the Nashville Convention, it has lost its 
head. Resolutions were adopted at its last meet- 
ing, fixing the 11th of November as the day for 
its re-assembling, and directing its President, 
Judge Sharkey, to give notice accordingly ; but the 
honorable Judge is so busy in taking care of the 
Union in Mississippi, that he has forgotten or neg- 
lected his duty to the Convention. The Charles- 
ton Mercury is chagrined at his failure to give the 
requisite notice. “He has not done it,” it says, 
“having in the very last of his somersets come 
up by the side of Senator Foote. He will not 
probably attend, but neither his notification nor 
attendance is at all necessary to the meeting of 
the Convention.” The Mercury consoles itself 
with the reflection, that, at all events, South Car- 
olina will be in attendance! 

There is evidently an increasing division of 
sentiment between the border slave States, as the 
Southern Press calls them, and the planting or 
cotton States. The latter, the Press says, were 
Willing to unite with the former for secession, 
with a view to secure protection to the whole 
South, but they were betrayed, deserted by the 
border States, which were bribed into submission 
by the Fugitive law. Now that the repeal of 
this law is threatened, these same States are 
breathing out threatenings and slaughter, and 
call upon the planting Stater to unite with them 
in making the continuance of the law a sine qua 
non. The Press coolly tells them that they are 
neither to be trusted nor aided, and that the Fu- 
gitive law is of very little consequence any way, 
It makes the following declaration, which, if sus- 


tained by the cotton-planting States, will clearly 
indicate such a division in the South itself as must 
render a division of the Union about impossible. 

“We shall unite in no such movement as is 
now proposed by the submissionists. First, be- 
cause we would not dissolve this glorious Union for 
all the fugitive slave laws now or hereafter on the 
statute book, Second, because we have no faith in 
the promises or pledges of the submissionists. 
We would expect to see repeated the same game 
of bluster and back-out—we would expect to see 
the same men who now talk so valiantly, and 
treasonably, we believe is the word—the foremost 
to pass over to the enemy with compromise, with 
submission, with rejoicing, and with denuncia- 
tions of those whom they had deserted, to whom 
they had pledged their faith in the most public, 
solemn, and official manner. 

“ We don’t want to see the Federal army and 
navy cannonading great cities in the North to 
recover fugitive slaves. Nor do we want to see 
that force employed in the slaughter of the people 
of a Southern State, for the simple exercise of the 
right through their constituted authorities of 
altering their Government, and separating from a 
political connection which they believe fatal to 
their rights. We are of no such vulgar, futile, 
and barbarous Government. . 

“When a Government cannot be maintained 
without such agents, let it be amended or altered. 
In this day of progress, of liberty, of reason, here 
is an Occasion to manifest them.” 

There is a good deal of reason in this. Fight- 
ing for peace, forcing & Union, or enacting a law 
which can only be executed by the military pow- 
er, is a thing not fit to be done in Republican 
America. 

But, with the Southern Press, we have no faith 
in the menaces of the Union and of the press of 
the border slave States. Were the Fugitive law 
repealed, there would be no more danger of Dis- 
union than there is now. What! dissolve the 
Union, simply because they would be thrown 
back upon the old law of ’93 for the reclamation 
of their slaves? How would that remedy the 
evil? They would then have the help of no law 
at all, The Northern States would stand to them 
in the same same relation that the Canadas now 
hold, so that there would be more runaways, and 
no recaptures! Werather think that there are 
enough cool headsin these States to understand 
all this in advance. 

The truth, however, is, that the politicians of 
the border States, who are now threatening so 
fiercely what they will do, if the law be repealed, 
understand well enough that, as the Senate is at 
present constituted, it will not be repealed. The 
free States, if we include Delaware, have a ma- 
jority of six in the Senate, but this is a matter of 
little concern to the South, so long as it can com- 
mand a majority there. Such is the fact. There 
will be, first, twenty-eight Southern Senators op- 
posed to the repeal of the law. The two Delaware 
Senators voted for it, and there is no reason to 
suppose that they will change their policy. Mr. 
Gwin of California is a Mississippian, and will 
vote with the South. On the same side, we must 
set down Douglas of Illinois, Dodge and Jones of 
fowa, Cass of Michigan, Sturgeon of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Dickinson of New York. All these, 
addal to the Southern vote, will give thirty-seven 
votes against repeal. The fire-eating editors of 
the torder States, who are now trying to intimi- 
date the North by the menace of Disunion, con- 
tingent upon a repeal of the law, we repeat, un- 
derstand all this—but, the opportunity of ac- 
quiring, by this safe exhibition of valor, high rep- 
utation as watchful and chivalrous champions of 
the rights of slaveholders, and of reuniting them 
once more for the easier government of the North, 
is not to be neglected. 

Fron this review it is evident that, so far as 
the South is concerned, the danger of Disunion, 
if it ever existed, which we disbelieve, is now 
passed Capitalists, who have been hitherto de- 
terred by it from making investments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, may dismiss their fears. There 
is just as much danger of a Dissolution of the 
Union by the Sonth, as of the election of General 


Cass to the Presidential chair in 1852. 
ae 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The doubt that at first prevailed in relation to 
the character of the Administration, has nearly 
cleared away. The selection of Mr. Webster as 
Secretary of State seemed to indicate anti-liberal 
tendencies in Mr. Fillmore; but the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Corwin, a man of well-known anti- 
slavery opinions, gave countenance to an opposite 
inference. 

Our impression was, that the selection of Mr. 
Webster was made at the instance of slavehold- 
ing politicians; that it was to be regarded asa 
prophesy of the future course of the Administra- 
tion ; that Mr. Corwin was associated with him 
for the purpose of preventing the alienation of 
the liberal portion of the Whig party, and would 
soon find himself, or be found, not at home in the 
new Cabinet. 

But, we were willing to await the progress of 
events. Condemnation before trial was unfair. 

The first indication of the concurrence of Mr. 
Fillmore with the Webster policy, was his de- 
parture from the course of action determined 
upon by his honest, great-hearted predecessor, 
General Taylor, in relation to the settlement of 
the Texas boundary, and the organization of 
government for New Mexico. The Generai had 
recommended the admission of that Territory as 
a State, and the reference of the question of boun- 
dary between it and Texas to the only legitimate 
tribunal, the Supreme Court. By this recommen- 
dation he was prepared to stand, the menaces of 
Texas and the reproaches of his slaveholding 
friends, to the contrary notwithstanding. Had 
he lived we would have triumphed; the Federal 
Government would have been spared the mortifi- 
cation and shame of buying, at an enormous price, 
its peace with Texas, and New Mexico, by her 
admission as a State, would have been relieved 
from all danger of the incursions of Slavery. 

His successor, a Northern man, bad neither his 
sagacity nor hisnerve. He shrunk from carrying 
out the manly policy of General Taylor. The 
“eompromise” which the fearless southerner had 
rejected, the apprehensive northerner accepted: 
His first act, after selecting for his principal ad- 
viser 2 man who had declared the nomination of 
General Taylor “one not fit to be made,” was to 
recommend the settlement of the Texan boundary 
question by the payment of a bribe to Texas, to 
refuse his countenance to the admission of New 
Mexico as a State, and to encourage the organiza- 
tion of Territorial Governments without the Wil- 
mot Proviso. He may not have interfered directly 
with members of Congress, but the conduct of the 
Whigs of the House of Representatives, known 
to be in sympathy and correspondence with Mr. 
Webster, was an indication of the policy of the 
Administration. 

Next followed the Fugitive Bill—a measure 
which has done more to exasperate the North, 
and endanger the Union, than all other measures 
of Congress combined—a measure that could 
never have passed the House but for the concerted 
absence of those Whig members who have since 
assumed the title of “ National Whigs,” and 
claimed special sympathy with Mr. Fillmore. 

‘Phe bill subjected the qnestion of personal 
freedom to a horde of irresponsible commissioners, 
compelled the most summary process, disregarded 
the right of jury trial, virtually annulled the writ 
of habeas corpus, offered a bribe to fraud and fa- 
naticism, attempted to convert the people of 
the free States into slave catchers, and aimed, 
by implication, at the recognition of Slavery in 
the Territories. It was forced through the House, 
under the operation of the previous question, pre- 
cipitately, without any opportunity being afforded 
for examination, discussion, deliberation, or 


sence of one-third of the members of that body. 

If ever a President were called upon to veto 
any measure, so as to give the representatives of the 
People a chance for reconsideration and revision, 
Mr. Fillmore was called upon to refuse his sanc- 
tion to such a bill, passed with less delay and de- 
liberation than are awarded to the consideration 
of an ordinary road bill. For all the evil conse- 
quences that have resulted, and may result, from 
the agitation created by this infamous law, he 
must share the responsibility with those who con- 





cooted and voted for it. 


amendment, and was at length passed, in the ab-- 





Not satisfied with a reversal of the policy of the 
preceding, liberal Administration, the Republic, 
the special organ of the Executive, is placed un- 
der pro-slavery auspices. A journal more tho- 
rough in its antagonism to the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the Nortb, more devoted to the Slave 
Power and its policy, has never existed in Wash- 
ington. It apologizes for slavery; it denounces 
anti-slavery men as disorganizers and enemies of 
the Union ; it brands the Wilmot-Proviso policy 
as folly and wickedness ; it advocates with all its 
might the Fugitive Law; it encourages and fo- 
ments the spirit of pro-slavery faction in the 
Whig party at the North, and shows no favor to 
any prominent Whig in that section who is not 
willing to adhere to the policy of Daniel Web- 
ster. This is the chosen organ of the Executive. 

The temporary secession of Messrs. Duer, 
Granger, & Co, from the regular Whig Con- 
vention of New York, on the ground of the con- 
tinued adhesion of thaf body to the professed 
anti-slavery doctrines of the party, must be re- 
garded as another evidence that Mr. Fillmore is 
“a Northern Man with Southern Principles.” 
The bolters carried on their proceedings in his 
name; they claimed to act in his behalf; and the 
Republic, the organ of the President, endorsed 
them. At first, we refused to admit the truth of 
their assumptions, because we could not believe 
that the Administration would be so imprudent 
as to place itself in an antagonistic position to the 
Whig party in New York; but, no disclaimer 
having appeared; on the contrary, its special or- 
gan having fully sustained all the proceedings of 
the dissentients, we are driven to the conclusion 
that these proceedings had the approbation of Mr. 
Fillmore. 

Since then, the evidences have multiplied that 
his Administration is irrecoverably committed 
against the anti-slavery sentiments and policy of 
the North. The South is so well assured of this 
fact, that it is becoming loud in its praises of Mr. 
Fillmore on this very ground. Even the most 
ultra Democratic papers in that section are grat- 
ified with his position. The Washington Union 
sets down the following items to his credit: 

From the Washington Union. 
AN EXECUTIVE ANECDOTE, 

The following anecdote is told in a letter from 
the Washington correspondent of Tuesday’s 
Richmond Enquirer. It confers credit on the 
President, and it gives us pleasure to transfer it 
to our columns: 

“A distinguished gentleman from the West— 
an Ex-Senator—called on Mr. Fillmore, and, af- 
ter exchanging the usual courtesies, was asked by 
the President how the Fugitive Slave bill was re- 
ceived in the West. The reply was, that the law, 
although unpopular in his State, would doubtless 
be enforced. The remark was playfully made, 
that, as the President was sworn to ‘ preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution and laws,’ he 
(the Ex-Senator) presumed Mr. Fillmore would 
execute this law. ‘To the very letter, sir” was 
the instant reply of the President—‘to the very 
letter, sir, whatever may be the consequences.’ 
This reply was worthy the palmiest days of ‘ Old 
Hickory’ himself.” 

ANOTHER ANECDOTE, 

It gives us pleasure to state another anecdote 
about the President, for which we vouch, as we 
had it from two gentlemen from the West, with 
whom the President had just been in conversation 
yesterday morning. They were applying to him 
for the appointment of a gentleman as attorney 
for the United States in one of the Western 
States. After discussing the qualifications of the 
candidate, Mr. Fillmore remarked that there was 
another thing which he deemed indispensable. 
He said he was determined to execute faithfully 
the Fugitive Slave law, and would appoint no 
man to office, who might be called upon to assist 
in the administration of that law, who would not 
zealously coéperate in its execution. 

On another occasion, we understand, from good 
authority, that the President declared the law 
should be executed at every hazard—even at the 
risk of blood. 

This is the spirit alone in which the Union can 
be preserved. 

It seems, then, that the infamous Fugitive Law 
is a cherished measure of the present Admin- 
istration. Men’s fitness for office is to be judged 
of by their opinions of that law. In its super- 
abundant zeal to secure the arrest of runaways, 
under a law which furnishes temptations, and 
secures immunity to kidnappers, the Administra- 
tion is determined to carry it out, “Even ar THE 
RISK OF BLOOD !? 

Mr. Fillmore must perform his constitutional 
duty, or resign ; but he would do well to recollect 
that, even under an Absolute Monarchy, at this 
age of the world, it is rather a hazardous thing 
to undertake the execution of a law by the Mili- 
tary Power. It is reported that General Taylor 
said that a Union, to maintain which it would be- 
come necessary to fight, would not be worth main- 
taining. And we say that any law, which is 
so odious to the People, as to require a frequent 
resort to the military power of the United States 
to enforce it, is a law not fit to be passed—a law, 
the repeal of which is demanded by the highest 
considerations of patriotism and policy. 

If Mr. Fillmore should once draw the sword 
against the People of Massachusetts, he may find 
some use for it in another section. We take it 
for granted that there are United States laws to 
be enforced in South Carolina, in Georgia, and 
in Alabama. Has he inquired how many post- 
masters in those States refuse to fulfil their legal 
and constitutional obligation to deliver newspa- 
pers? What has he done in the case of the 
postmaster in South Carolina, who, some months 
since, was arraigned before a State court, for re- 
fusing to permit his post office to be broke’ open 
and robbed by the sovereign people in that neigh- 
borhood? What has he done with the postmaster 
at Eufaula, Ala., who, in reply to the demand of 
the Postmaster General, why he refused to de- 
liver the National Era to a subscriber at that of- 
fice who had regularly subscribed and paid for it, 
sent him the proceedings of a public meeting 
which sustained his course, and resolved that, if 
he were removed for the act, no postmaster should 
be permitted to fill his place? We ask Mr. Fill- 
more, what have you done, sir, in these cases, to 
enforce the laws of the United States? Is the 
reclamation of fugitive negroes of more import- 
ance in your eyes than the Freedom of the Press, 
and the Sacredness of the Mails? Will you 
lightly talk of blood when the Federal law is re- 
sisted in Boston, and fold your arms with indif- 
ference when Federal laws are habitually resisted 
and trampled under foot in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama! 

We have said enough to show our readers the 
character of the present Administration. Liberty 
has nothing to hope from it. It stands in an atti- 
tude of antagonism towards the liberal men of all 
parties in the free States, and is sceking to estab- 
lish harmony and peace by concessions to a Pow- 
er which never has been, and never will be, satis- 
fied with anything less than supremacy, 


MILITARY DEMONSTRATION, 


The Washington correspondents of the Balti- 
more Sun and Clipper, afew days since, announced 
that the President was concentrating a very large 
military force upon Boston—and they made merry 
at the idea of using powder and ball against “the 
Yankees.” The reports were well calculated to 
exasperate the freemen of the country. Fortu- 
nately, they are all pronounced to be utterly false 
and groundless by the Republic, the organ of the 
Executive. This is well. From the latest, most 
“ reliable” accounts, it would seem that there has 
been a trial, not of strength, but of wits, between 
the People of Boston and the Slave-catchers. 

It would be rather premature for Mr. Fillmore 
to step in with the military power to settle con- 
flicting questions of law. When an extraordi- 
narily oppressive law is passed, its authors must 
expect that extraordinary legal and technical 
means will be tried, to baffle its operation. 


Mr. Mann has been thrown overboard by the 
Webster influence in his district. He was nomi- 
nated first by the Free-Soilers, although not 
identified with their organization. His name was 
then taken up in the Whig Convention of his 
district, but, after a sharp struggle, Samuel H. 
Walley was nominated in his place. The votes 
stood—for Walley 64, for Mann 53. 

Mr. Mann has discharged his duties in Con- 
gress with signal ability. He is one of the most 





popular and useful citizens of Massachusetts, 
and his name is identified honorably with the 
cause of Education throughout the Union. On 
all points of public policy, he has faithfully rep- 
resented the Whig party in his district, but, hav- 
ing fallen under the displeasure of Mr. Webster, 
he must be proscribed. We do not believe the 
People will ratify the proceedings of the Con- 
vention that has attempted to execute the will of 
Mr. Webster. 


THE BORDER WAR OF 1708, 


The picturesque site of the now large village of 
Haverhill, on the Merrimack river, was occupied 
a century and a half ago by some thirty dwellings, 
scattered at unequal distances along the two prin- 
cipal roads, one of which, running parallel with 
the river, intersected the other, which ascended 
the hill northwardly, and lost itself in the dark 
woods. The log huts of the first settlers had at 
that time given place to comparatively spacious 
and commodious habitations, framed and covered 
with sawed boards and cloven clapboards or shin- 
gles. They were many of them two stories in 
front, with the roof sloping off behind to a single 
one; the windows few and small, and frequently 
so fitted as to be opened with difficulty, and af- 
fording but a scanty supply of light and air. Two 
or three of the best constructed were occupied as 
garrisons, where, in addition to the family, small 
companies of soldiers were quartered. On the 
high grounds rising from the river stood the man- 
sions of the well-defined aristocracy of the little 
settlement—larger and more imposing, with pro- 
jecting upper stories and carved cornices. On the 
front of one of these, over the elaborately wrought 
entablature of the doorway, might be seen the 
armorial bearings of the honored family of Sal- 
tonstall. Its hospitable door was now closed—no 
guests filled its spacious hall, or partook of the 
rich delicacies of its ample larder. Death had 
been there; its venerable and respected occupant 
had just been borne by his peers in rank and sta- 
tion to the neighboring grave-yard. Learned, 
affable, intrepid, a sturdy asserter of the rights 
and liberties of the Province, and so far in ad- 
vance of his time as to refuse to yield to the ter- 
rible witchcraft delusion—vacating his seat on 
the Bench, and openly expressing his disapproba- 
tion of the violent and sanguinary proceedings of 
the Court—wise in council, and prompt in ac- 
tion—not his own townsmen alone, but the people 
of the entire Province, had reason to mourn the 
loss of Nathaniel Saltonstall. 


Four years before the events of which we are 
about to speak, the Indian allies of the French in 
Canada suddenly made their appearance in the 
westerly part of the settlement. At ihe close of a 
mid-winter day, six savages rushed into the open 
gate of a garrison house owned by one Bradley, 
who appears to have been absent at the time. A 
sentinel stationed in the house discharged his 
musket, killing the foremost Indian, and was 
himself instantly shot down. The mistress of the 
house, a spirited young woman, was making soap 
in a large kettle over the fire. She seized her 
ladle, and dashed the boiling liquid in the faces 
of the assailants, scalding one of them severely, 
and was only captured after such a resistance as 
can scarcely be conceived of by the delicately 
framed and tenderly nurtured occupants of the 
places of our great-grandmothers. After plun- 
dering the house, the Indians started on their 
long winter march for Canada. Tradition says 
that some thirteen persons, probably women and 
children, were killed outright at the garrison. 
Goodwife Bradley and four others were spared as 
prisoners. The ground was covered with deep 
snow, and the captives were compelled to carry 
heavy burdens of their plundered household 
stuffs, while for many days in succession they had 
no other sustenance than bits of hide, ground- 
nuts, the bark of trees, and the roots of wild 
onions and lilies. In this situation, in the cold, 
wintry forest, and unattended, the unhappy 
young woman gave birth to a child. Its cries 
irritated the savages, who cruelly treated it, and 
threatened its life. To the entreaties of the 
mother they replied, that they would spare it on 
the condition that it should be baptized after 
their fashion. She gave the little innocent into 
their hands, when with mock solemnity they 
made the sign of the cross upon its forehead by 
gashing it with their knives, and afterwards bar- 
barously put it to death before the eyes of its 
mother, seeming to regard the whole matter as an 
excellent piece of sport. Nothing so strongly 
excited the risibilities of these grim barbarians 
as the tears and cries of their victims, extorted 
by physical or mental agony. Capricious alike 
in their cruelties and their kindnesses, they 
treated some of their captives with forbearance 
and consideration, and tormented others appa- 
rently without cause. One man on his way to 
Canada was killed because they did not like his 
looks, “he was so sour ;” another because he was 
“old and good for nothing.” One of their own 
number, who was suffering greatly from the ef- 
fects of the scalding soap, was derided and mocked 
as a “ fool who had let a equaw whip him ;” while, 
on the other hand, the energy and spirit mani- 
fested by Goodwife Bradley in her defence was a 
constant theme of admiration, and gained her so 
much respect among her captors as to protect her 
from personal injury or insult. On her arrival 
in Canada, she was sold toa French farmer, by 
whom she was kindly treated. 

In the mean time, her husband made every ex- 
ertion in his power to ascertain her fate, and ear- 
ly in the next year learned that she was a slave 
in Canada. Fle immediately set off through the 
wilderness on foot, accompanied only by his dog, 
who drew a small sled upon which he carried 
some provisions for his sustenance and a bag of 
snuff which the Governor of the Province gave 
him as a present to the Governor of Canada. Af- 
ter encountering almost incredible hardships and 
dangers, with a perseverance which shows how 
well he appreciated the good qualities of his 
stolen helpmate, he reached Montreal, and betook 
himself to the Governor’s residence. Travel- 
worn, ragged, and wasted with cold and hunger, 
he was ushered into the presence of M. Vau- 
dreuil. The courtly Frenchman civilly received 
the gift of the bag of snuff, listened to the poor 
fellow’s story, and put him in a way to redeem his 
wife without difficulty. The joy of the latter on 
seeing her husband in the strange land of her 
captivity may well be imagined. They returned 
by water, landing at Boston early in the summer. 

There is a tradition that this was not the Good- 
wife’s first experience of Indian captivity. The 
late Dr. Abiel Abbott, in his manuscript of “Ju- 
dith Whiting’s Recollections of the Indian Ware,” 
states that she had previously been a prisoner, 
probably before her marriage. After her return, 
she lived quietly at the garrison house until the 
summer of the next year. One bright moon-lit 
night, a party of Indians were seen silently and 
cautiously approaching. The only occupants of 
the garrison at that time were Bradley, his wife 
and children, and a servant. The three adults 
armed themselves with muskets, and prepared to 
defend themselves. Goodwife Bradley, supposing 
the Indians had come with the intention of again 
capturing her, encouraged her husband to fight 


sisting of officers of the French army, and younger 
sons of the nobility, adventurous and unscrupu- 
lous. The Sieur de Chaillons, and Hertel de 
Rouville, distinguished as a partisan in former 
expeditions, cruel and unsparing as his Indian 
allies, commanded the French troops; the Indiane, 
marshalled under their several chiefs, obeyed the 
general orders of LaPerriere. A Catholic priest 
accompanied them. De Rouville, with the French 
troops, and a portion of the Indians, took the 
route by the river St. Francois, about the middle 
of summer. La Perriere, with the French Mo- 
hawks, crossed Lake Champlain. The place of 
rendezvous was Lake Nickisipigue. On the way, 
a Huron accidentally killed one of his compan- 
ions; whereupon the tribe insisted on halting, 
and holding a council. It was gravely decided 
that this accident was an evil omen, and that the 
expedition would prove disastrous; and in spite 
of the endeavors of the French officers, the whole 
band deserted. Next, the Mohawks became di:- 
satisfied, and refused to proceed. ‘To the entrea- 
ties and promises of their French allies, they re- 
plied, that an infectious disease had broken out 
among them, and that, if they remained. it would 
spread through the whole army. The French 
partisans were not deceived by a falsehood so 
transparent, but they were in no condition to en- 
force obedience, and with bitter execrations and 
reproaches they saw the Mohawks turn back on 
their war-path. The diminished army pressed 
on to Nickisipigue, in the expectation of meeting, 
agreeably to their promise, the Norridgewock 
and Penobscot Indians. They found the place de- 
serted, and, after waiting for some days, were 
forced to the conclusion that the Eastern tribes 
had broken their pledge of codperation, Und: r 














to the last, declaring that she had rather die on 
her own hearth than fall into their hands. The 
Indians rushed upon the garrison, and assailed 
the thick oaken door, which they forced partly 
open, when a well-aimed shot from Goodwife 
Bradley laid the foremost dead on the threshold. 
The loss of their leader so disheartened them 
that they made a hasty retreat. 

The year 1707 passed away without a 
upon the exposed frontier settlement. 
of comparative security succeeded to the almost 
sleepless anxiety and terror of its inhabitants, 
and they were beginning to congratulate each 
other upon the termination of their long and bit- 
ter trials, But-the end was not yet. He 

Early in the spring of 1708, the principal 
tribes of Indians in alliance with the French held 
a great council, and agreed to furnish three hun- 
dred warriors for an expedition to the English 
frontier. They were joined by one hundred 
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these circumstances, a council was held, and the 
original design of the expedition, viz: the de 
struction of the whole line of frontier towns. he 
ginning with Portsmouth, was abandoned. ‘They 
had still a sufficient force for the surprise of a 
single settlement, and Haverhill, on the Merri 
mack, was selected for conquest. 

In the mean time, intelligence of the expedi 
tion, greatly exaggerated in point of numbers and 
object, had reached Boston; and Governor Dud. 
ley had despatched troops to the more exposed 
outposts of the Provinces of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. Forty men, under the com. 
mand of Major Turner, and Captains Price and 
Gardner, were stationed at Haverhill in the dif. 
ferent garrison houses. At first, a good degree 
of vigilance was manifested, but as days and 
weeks passed without any alarm, the inhabitants 
relapsed into their old habits, and some even be 
gan to believe that the rumored descent of the 
Indians was only a pretext for quartering upon 
them two score of lazy, rollicking soldiers, who 
certainly seemed more expert in making love to 
their daughters, and drinking their best ale and 
cider, than in patrolling the woods, or putting the 
garrisons into a defensible state. The grain and 
hay harvest ended without disturbance; the men 
worked in their fields, and the women pursued 
their household avocations, without any very se- 
rious apprehension of danger. 

Among the inhabitants of the village was an 

eccentric, ne’er-do-well fellow, named Keezar 
who led a wandering, unsettled life, oscillating, 
like a crazy pendulum, between Haverhill and 
Amesbury. He had a smattering of a variety of 
trades, was a famous wrestler, and for a mug of 
ale would leap over an ox-cart with the unspilled 
beverage in his hand. On one occasion, when at 
supper, his wife complained that she had no tin 
dishes, and as there were none to be obtained 
nearer than Boston, he started on foot in the even- 
ing, travelled through the woods to the city, and 
returned with his ware by sunrise the next morn- 
ing, passing over a distance of between sixty anil 
seventy miles. The tradition of his strange 
habits, feats of strength, and wicked practical! 
jokes, is still common in his native town. On the 
morning of the 29th of the Sth month, he was 
engaged in taking home his horse, which, accord- 
ing to his custom, he had turned into his neigh- 
bor’s rich clover-field the evening previous. By 
the gray light of dawn he saw a long file of men 
marching silently towards the town. He hurried 
back to the village, and gave the alarm, by firing 
a gun. Previous to this, however, a young man 
belonging to a neighboring town, who had been 
spending the night with a young woman of the 
village, had met the advance of the war party. 
and, turning back in extreme terror and confu- 
sion, thought only of the safety of his betrothed, 
and passed silently through a considerable part 
of the village to her dwelling. After he had ef- 
fectually concealed her, he ran out to give the 
alarm. But it was too late. Keezar’s gun was 
answered by the terrific yells, whistling, anil 
whooping of the Indians. House after house was 
assailed and captured. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, were massacred. The minister of the town 
was killed by a shot through his door. Two of 
his children were saved by the courage and saga- 
city of his negro slave, Hagar. She carried them 
into the cellar, and covered them with tubs, and 
then crouched behind a barrel of meat, just in 
time to escape the vigilant eyes of the enemy, who 
entered the cellar and plundered it. She saw 
them pass and repass the tubs under which the 
children lay, and take meat from the very barrel 
which concealed herself. Three soldiers were 
quartered in the house, but they made no defence, 
and were killed while begging for quarter. 
The wife of Thomas Hartshorne, after her 
husband and three sons had fallen, took her 
younger children into the cellar, leaving an in- 
fant on a bed in the garret, fearful that its cries 
would betray her place of concealment if she 
took it with her. The Indians entered the gar- 
ret, and tossed the child out of the window upon a 
pile of clapboards, where it was afterwards found, 
stunned and insensible. It recovered, neverthe- 
less, and became a man of remarkable strength 
and stature; and it used to be a standing joke 
with his friends, that he had been stinted by the 
Indians when they threw him out of the window 
Goodwife Swan, armed with a long spit, success- 
fully defended her door against two Indians. 
While the massacre went on, the priest whoaccom- 
panied the expedition, with some of the French ofli- 
cers, went into the meeting-house, the walls of which 
were afterwards found written over with chalk. 
At sunrise, Major Turner, with a portion of his 
soldiers, entered the village, and the enemy made 
a rapid retreat, carrying with them seventeen pris- 
oners. They were pursued and overtaken, jast 
as they were entering the woods, and a severe 
skirmish took place, in which the rescue of some 
of the prisoners was effected. Thirty of the 
enemy were left dead on the field, including the 
infamous Hertel de Rouville. On the part of the 
villagers, Captains Ayer and Wainwright, and 
Lieutenant Johnson, with thirteen others, were 
killed. The intense heat of the weather made it 
necessary to bury the dead on the same day. 
They were laid side by side, in a long trench in 
the burial ground. The body of the venerated 
and lamented minister, with those of his wife and 
child, sleep in another part of the burial ground, 
where may still be seen a rude monument, with 
its almost illegible inscription : 

“ Clauditur hoc tumulo corpus Reverendi pit doctique 
viri D. Benjamin Rolfe, ecclesia Christi qua est wi 
haverhill pastoris fidelessimi ; qui domi sua ad hosti- 
jus barbare trucidatus. A laboribus suis requivil 
mane dici sacra quietis. Aug. XXIX, anno dom. 
MDCCVIII. tatis sue XLVI” 

Of the prisoners taken, some escaped during 
the skirmish, and two or three were sent back by 
the French officers, with a message to the English 
soldiers, that if they pursued the party on their 
retreat to Canada, the other prisoners should be 
put to death. One of them, a soldier stationed in 
Capt. Wainwright’s garrison, on his aeine ted 
years after, published an account of his captivity. 
He was compelled to carry a heavy pack, and was 
led by an Indian by a cord round his neck. The 
whole party suffered terribly from hunger. wa 
reaching Canada, the Indians shaved one side 0 
his head, and greased the other, and painted his 
face. At a fort nine miles from.Montreal, a coun- 
cil was held in order to decide his fate, and he 
had the satisfaction of listening to a protracted 








French Canadians, and several volunteers, con- 


discussion upon the expediency of burning him. 
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when it was announced to him that his life was 
spared. This result of the council by no means 
satisfied the women and boys, who had anticipated 
rare sport in the roasting of a white man and a 
heretic. One equaw assailed him with a knife, 
and cut off one of his fingers; another beat him 
with a pole. The Indians spent the night in 
dancing avd singing, compelling their prisoner to 
go round the ring with them. In the morning, 
one of their orators made a long speech to him, 
and formally delivered him over to an old squaw, 
who took him to her wigwam, and treated him 
kindly. ‘Two or three of the young women who 
were caaried away captive married Frenchmen in 
Canada, and never returned. Instances of this 
kind were by no means rare, during the Indian 
wars. The simple manners, gaiety, and social 
habits of the French colonists, among whom the 
captives were dispersed, seem to have been pecu- 
liarly fascinating to the daugnters of the grave 
and severe Paritans. 

At the beginning of the present century, Judith 
Whiting was the solitary survivor of all who 
witnessed the inroad of the French and Indians 
in 1708. She was eight years of age at the time 
of the attack, and her memory of it to the last 
was distinct and vivid. Upon her old brain, 
from whence a great portion of the records of the 
intervening years had been obliterated, that ter- 
rible picture, traced with fire and blood, retained 
its sharp outlines and baleful colors. 

JG WE 
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THE COTTON DEMONSTRATION IN NEW YORK. 


The great Union Meeting, as it is called—or 
the meeting of citizens of New York friendly to 
Daniel Webster and Daniel Dickinson, and anx- 
ious to secure the custom of the Cotton Planters 
by anathematizing Abolitionists, and avowing 
devotion to the new Fugitive Law — was held 
at Castle Garden, New York, on the 30th of Oc- 
tober. 

The newspapers in Washington are crowded 





by which they were enlivened. The New York 
Evening Post says it was “rather a disappoint- 
ment as to numbers,” considering it was a mass 
meeting in a city of half a million of people. 
There could not, at any time, it says, have been 
more than four thousand persons present. George 
Wood, an eminent lawyer, but uncertain as a pol- 
itician, presided. ‘“ Among the Vice-Presidents 
and Secretaries,” says the Post, ‘“ will be recog- 
nized the names of several sound Democratic 
Free-Soilers, who always have been and now are 
first to give funds or votes to promote the success 
of any I’ree-Soil ticket that may be in nomina- 
tion.” Thesame paper remarks: 

‘ A comparatively small portion of those who 
signed the call attended; and the declarations of 
opinion which the resolutions embodied, had not, 
probably, the entire assent of one-third of those 
who were present. They were prepared, and the 
whole arrangements governed by a coalition of 
friends of the two Daniels, Webster and Dickin-. 
son, the former being the most numerous, and 
taking the principal parts; the latter, represented 
by O’Connor and Brady, performing a sort of 
harmonious accompaniment. It was a Webster 
meeting, a Dickinson meeting, and a meeting to 
applaud the fugitive slave law, and to give sup- 
port to those by whose instrumentality it was en- 
acted.” 

Letters were read from these two gentlemen, 
the heroes of the meeting. Mr. Dickinson’s is 
simply an apology for non-attendance. Mr. Web- 
ster praises the meeting, praises himself, praises 
all who think with him, and praises the whole of 
the compromise measures, while he frowns con- 
temptuously upon disorganizers, incendiaries, agi- 
tators, &c. 

As to the Fugitive Law, he is afraid to sanction 
it without qualification, and takes care to an- 
nounce that it was not his measure, although, 
since it is now the law, it ought to be obeyed. He 
says of it: 

“This last measure, gentlemen, is not such a 
measure as I had prepared before I left the Sen- 
ate, and which of course I should have supported, 


if | had remained in the Senate. But it received 
the proper sanction of the two Houses of Congress, 








and of the President of the United States. It is 
the law of the land, and, as such, is to be respect- 
ed and obeyed by all good citizens.” 


Ile closes by assuring the meeting, “ that, so 
far as depends on me, our Union shall pass 
through this fiery trial, without the smell of 
smoke upon its garments.” This is very beauti- 
ful, but one cannot help thinking that, owing to 
the efforts of himself and his associates, there is 
a lurking smell of brimstone and fire upon its 
garments. 

Mr. Gerard then rose to offer the resolutions, 
The Post, which seems to be in the best possible 
humor with the meeting, says: 


“ After devoting about as much time in telling 
how far the proceedings of this meeting would 
travel as it would take them to go there, he pro- 
ceeded to tell the meeting what the resolutions 
contained. We shall eschew his example, and 
give the resolutions, which speak best for them- 
selves. In the course of his commentary, Mr. 
Gerard alarmed the Democratic portion of his 
audience, by a declaration that upon a certain 
contingency (which by the bye has already hap- 
pened) he should put a bucktail in his hat, and 
take a pew in Tammany Hall. 

“¢ Hereafter,” (said he) ‘I will seo who are the 
conservative candidates, not where they are—and 
if my party will not cut itself loose from its Free 
Soil and Abolition connections, [ will no longer 
fight under its banner, but, if need be, I will go 
over to the conservative branch of the old Demo- 
cratic party, and with a bucktail in my hat, and 
the lettered banner of old St. Tammany waving 
over, | will there aid in fighting the battle of the 
Constitution, the Compromise, and the Union 

“We trust Mr. Gerard will reconsider that res- 
olution.” 

Of the resolutions submitted, we quote all that 
have any significance : 


“3. Resolved, That we cordially approve of the 
recent measures of Congress for the adjustment of 
the dangerous questions arising out of the acqui- 
sition of territory under the treaty with Mexico, 
and that in consideration of the various and dis- 
cordant interests to be affected thereby, we hold 
that the compromise is a fair one, and ought to 
be sustained by every patriot in every part of the 
land. 

“4. Resolved, That the heartfelt thanks of this 
community, and of the whole nation, are due, and, 
on our part, are hereby tendered, to those eminent 
statesmen and patriots, Clay, Cass, Webster, Fill- 
more, Dickinson, Foote, Houston, and others, 
who, when they saw the Union in danger, threw 
themselves into the breach, disregarding all per- 
sonal consequences, forgetting all party predilec- 
tions, and willing to be sacrificed, if need be, for 
the good of the country. Resolved, That by this pa- 
triotic devotion to their country’s good, in a crisis 
80 momentous, they have achieved for themselves 
immortal honor, and for the Union, we trust, an 
imperishable existence. 

“5. Resolved, That those members of Congress 
from this State, who, against influences the most 
unfavorable to the exercise of a sound judgment, 
sustained the peace measures by their votes, have 
conferred a lasting obligation upon their constit- 
uents, and upon the whole country. ; 

“6. Resolved, That while we do not impeach 
the motives of members who opposed during their 
passage through Congress those measures, in our 
Opinion 80 indispensably necessary to the peace 
of the country, we do especially condemn the 
conduct of those who, after the happy settlement 
of these dangerous questions by the passage of 
the compromise bills, and while all were congrat- 
ulating themselves and each other that the era of 
good fecling had returned, have sought, by again 


agitating the subject 
mischief into Odie ee, poco hn oan of 
“7. Resolved, That the fugitive slave bill is in 
counious Vek Oe xpress stipulations of the 
Constitution of the United States as carried out 
by the act of Congress of 1793, signed by Wash- 
ington, and in force at the time when the vase 
law passed ; and that Congress, in patos Ae m8 
which should be efficient for carrying a Zz 
stipulations of the Constitution, acted in full ac. 
cordance with the letter and spirit of that instra- 
ment, and that we will sustain this law, and the 


execution of the same, by all lawful means, 





_ “8. Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing a further agitation of the slavery question in 
Congress would be fraught with incalculable dan- 
ger to our Union, and that we will support no 
candidate at the ensuing or any other election, for 
State officers or for members of Congress, or of 
the Legislature, who is known or believed to be 
hostile to the peace measures recently adopted by 
Ponarese, or any of them, or in favor of re-open- 
on questions involved in them for renewed 


“9, Resolved, That we regard our obligations 


Occasions we will range ourselves under the ban- 
ners of that party whose principles and practice 
are most calculated to uphold the Constitution 
and to perpetuate our glorious Union.” 

The political design of the meeting is betrayed 
in the last two resolutions. They point toa com- 
bination of the Hunkers of both the old parties, 
with a view to defeat the candidates on both tick- 
ets, suspected of an Anti-Slavery taint, and to 
elcct only such as are partisans of the two Dan- 
iels. This opinion receives confirmation from the 
avowals made by Gerard and O’Connor, repre- 
senting respectively Whig and Democratic [lunk- 
ers. Mr. O'Connor said : 

“ Perhaps we may find men who are true to the 
Constitution; and, as for myself, I will select 
every man opposed by the Abolitionists, and who 
is true to the Union, or pretends to be 80, with- 
out regard to any man or any party. I will give 
my vote to whoever pretends to be in favor of the 
Union, raMfcr than to him who seeks to divide it, 
no matter under what pretence. My friend said 
he was a Whig, and always voted for Whigs, but 
will now only vote for men who are in favor of 
the Union, and that, if necessary, he would go 
even to Tammany Hall to seck them. J do not 
know exactly where the Whigs meet, but, even 
if it be in a cellar, [ am ready to go there 
and vote for any National Whig, in preference to 
a Free-Soil Democrat. [Loud and continued 
cheering.] The illustrious Jefferson said, ‘We 
are all Republicans—all Federalists ;’ and I say, 
weare all Democrats and all Whigs. And no 
more becoming name than Whig can be borne by 
an American, or by a Democrat. The names are 
good, and every Whig and Democrat, true to the 
Union, should be considered as brethren. I had 
the honor to be a representative in the late Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Syracuse, from a district in 
which there is no such thing as a Free-Soiler, and 
they would not allow me to appoint a substitute, 
lest [ should hit upon a Free-Soiler. They said 
I might die, and write a letter, and they might 
hit on a wrohg man. When I arrived theré, I 
heard it said in the Democratic parties, that, al- 
though the Union was the most important point 
at issue, yet it would not be inconsistent for any 
honest Democrat, who held good faith with the 
South, to sit down with a rabid Abolitionist, or 
dough-faced Democrat, and go together to defeat 
the Whigs, But to a coalition as monstrous and 
degrading, I could never concede. It is true that 
we had a Free-Soiler thrust upon us in the dis- 
trict where I live. Shall | support him? No, never. 
1 would here say, fellow-citizens of New York, let 
us resolve to withhold our suifrages from any and 
every candidate who is tainted in the slightest de- 
gree with the sin of Anti-Slavery agitation—no 
matter what his party or professed political asso- 
ciations—no matter with what decorous or indeco- 
rous observance of the formalities or irregularities 
of party nomination he may be robed for the can- 
vass.” 

Mr. Brady, another Hunker Democrat, followed 
in a similar strain, and closed by moving the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of fifty citizens, 
whose names are hereunto annexed, be appointed, 
with power to fill vacancies and add to theirnum- 
bers, to be called the ‘Union Sarety Commir- 
ter, charged with the duty, by correspondence 
and otherwise, of carrying out the objects of this 
meeting, which are hereby declared to be—To re- 
vive and foster among the whole people of the United 
States the spirit in which the Union was formed and 
the Constitution was adopted; and to resist ‘ every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts? 

“George Wood, Moses Taylor, Hiram Ketch- 
um, Schuyler Livingston, Charles. G. Carleton, 
Gideon Ostrander, Joshua J. Henry, Joseph 
Kernochan, Francis S. Lathrop, Charles O’Con- 
or, Robert Smith, James Brooks, Isaac Townsend, 
Charles E. Butler, John J. Cisco, Nicholas Dean, 
O. D. F. Grant, Dennis Perkins, Ralph Clark, 
Robert C. Wetmore, Edward Sanford, Francis 
Griffin, Charles B.Spicer, B. M. Whitlock, E. K. 
Collins, A. M. Cozzens, Wm. M. Lambert, John 
M. Bradhurst, Ogden Hoffman, George Douglass, 
Marshall O. Roberts, Henry Grinnell, James E. 
Thayer, Jacob Aims, Lucien B. Chase, John D. 
Van Beuren, James W. Gerrard, 8. T. Nicholl, 
Jacob A. Westervelt, Samuel L. Mitchill, J. Phil- 
lips Phoonix, George B. Butler, George D. Gilles- 
pie, David W. Catlin, Wm. Stevens, Richard 
Burlew, Geo. W. Hampston, Samuel E. Sproulls, 
James T. Brady, Alfred G. Benson, John Mc- 
Keon.” 

This was adopted, and then, on motion of Mr. 
Brady, the meeting adjourned. 

The business of this “ Union Safety Commit- 
tee ” we shall now explain. Thursday evening it 
met, and then the purposes of the miserable in- 
triguers who got up the Union demonstration 
were plainly disclosed. We copy from the New 
York Courier and Enquirer: 

“That Committee held its first meeting on 
Thursday night; and the very first movement 
which was attempted to be made by it was to 
nominate a new ticket for State officers, to be 
supported by all who joined in the Castle Garden 
meeting, with all their votes and all their influ- 
ence! That motion was made by a merchant, 
who transacts business in this city, but lives in 
New Jersey, and was warmly supported by Mr. 
Haliock, the editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
who is not a voter in this State. It was further- 
more declared, that the ticket which was intend- 
ed to be nominated had already been selected, 
and that thousands of them had been printed and 
sent into the State more than a week ago.” 

Mr. Wood objected to the making of a ticket, 
as an exercise of powers which were not confided 
to the Committee, and in this view he was sup- 
ported by several other members. The Courier 
relates the sequel thus: 

“ The attempt was professedly abandoned. And 
yet a portion of the ‘ Vigilance Committee, with 
the Journal of Commerce editor at their head, re- 
mained behind after the adjournment, for the 
prosecution of theirschemes; and yesterday after- 
noon an announcement was posted on the bulle- 
tin of the Journal of Commerce, that the ‘ Vigilance 
Committee’ had put in nomination the following 
ticket : 

‘aNTI-DISUNION TICKET. 
Anti- Abolition, Anti-Seward, Anti- Weed, 
Anti- Aati-Rent, Anti-Demagoguism. 

For Governor—Horatio Seymour. 
For Lieutenant Governor—George J. Cornell. 
For Canal Commissioner—John C. Mather. 
For State Prison Inspctor—Abner Baker. 
For Clerk of the Court of Appeals—W.S8. Smith’ 

“ We copy the ticket just as it stands, heading 
and all. And this is the ticket which has already 
been printed and sent by thousands into every 
part of the State!” 

Subsequently, there appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce a Union ticket for State officers, recom- 
mended by an address, which is signed by one of 
the Safety Committee, Chairman of an Associa- 
tion organized without reference to party, in sup- 
port of the resolutions agreed upon at Castle 
Garden. In conformity with these resolutions; 
as they say, they propose the following ticket : 

For Governor—Horatio Seymour. 

For Lieutenant Governor—George J. Cornell. 

For Canal Commissioner—John C. Mather. 

For Clerk of the Court of Appeals—W essel 8S. 
Smith. 

The Address says— 

“ The ticket recommended for support is adopt- 
ed from those of both the political parties of the 
State, under the honest conviction and belief that 
the candidates thus selected, better than the oth- 
ers represent the principles declared by the great 
meeting at Castle Garden. There is one vacancy 
on the ticket which the Association do not pro- 
pose to fill, inasmuch as they cannot yield their 
support to the candidate for that office of either 
party.” ; 

The upshot of the great meeting, then, was the 
union of the Hunkers of both parties, on a Hunker 
ticket, selected indiscriminately from the Whig 
and Democratic tickets already in nomination. 
All we regret is, that the Evening Post and Tri- 
bune did not meet the issue bluntly, and call upon 
the liberal voters of both parties, throughout the 
State, to rally as one man upon “the candidatts 
proscribed, and against those selected by this in- 
triguing committee. 

Having exposed the trickery of the meeting. 
we present a few specimens, taken from New 
York papers, of the contemptible management ky 
which it was got up: \ 

The origin and history of the late mercantile 
demonstration at Castle Garden is gradually 
coming to light. The first meeting, it seeme, wis 
called at the counting-room of Carleton & Co.j,a 
silk house in William street, who sell almost ea- 
tirely to the South. They are of course tle 
natural enemies of Messrs. Bowen & McNam 
& mach more extensive and successful firm, w 
whom the former having found themselves unatie 
sebete by fair means have concluded to t 
another ki 

Their neighbors, the Lathrops, dealers in st- 
ple dry were called in, and took an actite 
part in the movement from the start. The 





hune says that “Mr. F.§, Lathrop opened the ball 
by moving a resolution that the Journal of Com- 
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The Lathrops, too, have rivals for the South- 
ern trade, with whose enterprise they have found 
themselves unable to contend successfully, and 
the plan of advertising their principles at the 
South was hit upon as one way of engrossing a 
portion of the Southern custom, which now very 
naturally goes toa different style of men —New 
York Evening Post. 

_Among the contrivances resorted to by the 
high-toned gentleman who got up this meeting— 
whether suggested by the Carletons and the La- 
throps of the Exchange, we do not know—was to 
send ogus men to mercantile houses that are “ in 
the way,” and intimate an intention to have 
bought large bills of goods of them, but for their 
refusal to unite in calling the meeting to sustain 
the South. One of these donkies went into a 
large staple dry goods establishment, in Broad- 
way, about half-past eight in the morning, so as 
to be sure not to see any of the heads of the 
house, who never arrived before nine, and asked 
the first boy he met if Mr. —— was in. “No,” 
was the reply. “ Well, I would have liked to 
have seen him. I intended to have bought a bill 
of about $4,000 of him, but I have learned that 
he has refused to sign the call for the Union 
meeting, and I shall therefore go elsewhere,” and 
off he ran, precipitately, lest he should meet Mr. 
——, and be compelled to repeat the falsehood to 
a man. It is not probable that the poor tool, 
working with his false tongue at $3 a day, ever 
bought more dry goods, at one time, in his life, 
than a suit of clothes. 

We heard another case which was equally 
characteristic. A man with one of the calls 
rushed into the store of one of our subscribers, 
who is neither a dry goods man nor a grocer, and 
asked if Mr. —— wasin. ‘“ No,” said the clerk. 
Ques. “ Can you sign this call for him?” Ans. “I 
have no authority to sign such a paper.” Ques. 
“ Which side is he on this question?” Ans. “ He 
isa Democrat.” Q. “But is he in favor of the 
peace measures, or is he a Free-Soiler?” dA. “I 
do not know; but I reckon he is not much in fa- 
vor of the Fugitive Slave bill” Q. “Well, I 
sometimes want ”—— (referring to the article of 
which Mr. —— was the manufacturer,) “and I 
shall take good care not to buy of an Abolition- 
ist ;” and out he bolted. —J). 

The following is one instance among many 0° 
the sort, showing how signatures to the call for 
the great “ Peace” meeting were canvassed for : 

Mr. Becker, a trunk-seller, in his store: Enter 
Mr. Bland, a dry goods jobher : 

Mr. Bland. Good morning, Mr. Becker! Will 
you just give us your name to the call for the 
“Union” meeting, to sustain the Constitution 
and laws, and put down the Anti-Slavery agita- 
tion? 

Mr. Becker. 1 should want to think awhile 
first. On the whole, I don’t see any need of such 
a meeting, and [ guess I won’t sign. 

Mr. Bland. You do, eh? Well, sir! I have 
orders to fill for trunks sometimes, and I guess I shall 
look for them elsewhere hereafter. 

Mr. Becker. Of course, Mr. Bland! If you 
suppose you buy me in buying my trunks, I trust 
you will be sure to patronise somebody else in 
future. [Exit Bland, huffy.] 

Such was the purport of a conversation which 
actually took place. We have changed the 
names, and the, article dealt in by Becker, but 
nothing essential— New York Tribune. 

This meeting, originating in the most sordid 
motives, manufactured by the basest instrumen- 
talities, characterized by the most revolting ser- 
vility, and terminating in an organized effort to 
break up the old parties, and form a new one on 
the basis of commercial and political dependence 
upon the slaveholders, is paraded in the columns 
of the Union, Intelligencer, and Republic, of this 
city, as a glorious demonstration of the Patriotism 
and high Principle of the citizens of Now York !! 
All of which is respectfully submitted to the 
American People. 


—~»_———— 


FROM OUR CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENT. 


Cincinnati, October 29, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

One of the most interesting and useful institu- 
tions to which the philanthropy and enlightened 
legislation of this age has given birth, has been 
opened near this city the past week. I refer to the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge, the main buildings 
of which are completed, and which was dedicated 
to the purposes for which it was erected by ap- 
propriate public services three weeks since. The 
building up of this institution has been long in 
progress, the charter having been granted early 
in 1845; but in proceeding more deliberately than 
many desired, and than the public good seemed to 
demand, the directors have incorporated in their 
plans all the latest improvements, and made use 
of the accumulated experience of years obtained 
by those engaged in conducting such estallish- 
ments. The superintendent, Mr. Rufus Hub- 
bard, who has had no little experienee in the 
management of youth, having been for a number 
of years principal of one of our best public 
schools, has lately made a visit East on a tour of 
inspection, to gain all the information needed as 
to the most successful plans for the management 
of such an institution. After visiting the Houses 
of Refuge and Correction in Rochester, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston, and the Farm 
School at Westborough, Mass., Mr. H. thinks the 
Cincinnati building unsurpassed, and altogether 
the best in its construction and conveniences for 
the ends in view, of any he has seen. 

The Cincinnati House of Refuge is situated on 
the Colerain Turnpike, about one mile north of 
the city, and from two to three miles from the 
Mayor’s office. It is near Camp Washington, 
where the late State Fair was held, the Miami 
Canal bounding the grounds on the northeast. The 
whole tract contains nearly ten acres, and was 
bought for $7,895. Of the 430,000 square feet 
comprised in this lot, 260,000 are enclosed with 
a stone wall, seventeen feet high, and averaging 
21g feet in thickness. The remaining 170,000 
feet, lying between the walls and Turnpike, will 
be ornamented with trees and shrubbery, and used 
as pleasure grounds. 

I need not enter into minute details as to the 
dimensions &c., of the various buildings, merely 
remarking that there are, in all, over 250 rooms, 
including dormitories, all of which are to be 
warmed by steam and lighted with gas made in 
the establishment. The apartments for the 
Superintendent, Matron, and Directors; the 
rooms for bathing, cooking, washing, &c., are all 
finished in the highest style of comfort and con- 
venience. The entire cost of the buildings and 
fixtures will be about 150,000 dollars. As regards 
extent, architectural designs and convenience, they 
are admirably planned for the purpose intended, 
and (as all who have seen them can testify) present 
outwardly a most substantial and imposing ap- 
pearance. 

The subjects of the House of Refage are males 
under 16 and females under 14 years of age, to be 
sentenced by the court of common pleas, the 
Mayor of the city, and justices of the peace. In 
cases where a magistrate makes a commitment, 
an appeal is allowed to the court. The trustees 
of this township, and of Fulton, Storrs, and Mill 
Creek, immediately adjoirning, have also the right 
of sending those under the above ages, whom, from 
the representations of their parents or guardians, 
they consider proper subjects. When once in 
the institution, the inmates are taken entirely from 
the control of their parents, and can only be dis- 
missed at thediscretion of the Board of Directors. 
This Board consists of nine persons, of whom five 
are appointed by the city council, two by the coun- 
ty court, and two by the private contributors of 
five dollars per year, or fifty dollars at one time. 
The institution is supported mainly by a tax col- 
lected annually in the grand levy, from the town- 
ships above named. 

The time of the intimates is to be employed 
chiefly in school and in learning trades, such 
branches of work being preferred as will probably 
be of most service to them in future life. In this 
institution, the reformation of the delinquent is 
the grand design, to effect which, moral and re- 
ligious principles are to be inculcated, and privile- 
ges and rewards offered as encouragements to 
good conduct. And yet, punishment in certain 
cases is not to be lost sight of. In the “ rules and 
regulations,” I observe a list of privations which 
are to be employed, of various grades, according to 
the extent of disobedience to the requirements of 
the establishment. The confinement in the first 
place in such a building is a punishment, though 
not intended to be viewed in the same light or 
attended with the odium of a sentence to the 
State or County prisons. And it may here be 
mentioned, that in all cases where a youth may be 
sent to the House of Refuge, a private trial is to be 
had, to which only the parties interested, the 
witnesses, &c., are to be admitted, unless a public 
one is demanded by the parents—a very proper 
mode of procedure. 

Such are themain features of this much-needed 
institution, and it is a matter of congratulation 
that at length it is ready to go into operation. It 
starts with every promise of success, and certainly 








will not lack material with which to make a fair 
experiment. The large number of idle and vicious 


Mayor has such brought before him for petty 
crimes, almost daily, and hesitates to send them to 
the county jail, (heretofore the only place for 
them,) where they are thrown in among hardened 
offenders older than themselves, are not employed 
with work, and come out in almost every instance 
more depraved than when they entered. For the 
same reason, the grand jury hesitates to present 
youthful offenders for trial, and when brought 
before the court there is too generally a disposition 
to deal leniently with them. _ 

A place such as I have described is just the one 
needed for young criminals and vagrants. Here 
they will be placed under the restraints of whole- 
some law, and the discipline of education and 
labor, and their physical and spiritual natures 
both properly cared for. It has been stated that 
in similar institutions at the East, three-fourths 
of the inmates are discharged, on an average, 
thoroughly reformed. If such 4 result is attained 
in this new experiment, it will not have been in 
vain that time and money have been freely expend- 
ed in its erection. Yours, P, 


—————— 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


New Yorn, November 3, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The last arrival from Europe brings us news of 
no startling event. Yet we have many details far 
more encouraging to the man whose heart yearns 
for the regeneration of our brethren in that quar- 
ter, than marked the last previous advices. 

France seems to be ina dead calm. The peo- 
ple are more quiet than ever before. To the su- 
perficial observer, this would appear proof that 
the French nation are content to remain satisfied 
with the success of the intrigues against their 
liberties, in which the three most prominent par- 
ties of their politicians have been engaged since 
Louis Napoleon was elevated to power. But this 
is not the case. The people and their leaders evi- 
dently remain quiescent only because they realize 
that all the efforts of all who plot against their 
rights are destined in the end to prove as idle as 
the whistling of the wind. There was a time 
when the French were content with opera ballet, 
sugar candy, claret, and spectacle, in lieu of the 
enjoyment of civil liberty But this is not that 
time. The mind of France is fairly disenthral- 
led. Love of civil liberty now forms the basis of 
the character of nearly all Frenchmen of the 
middle class, and they seem to submit to the ef- 
forts of the Legitimists, the Orleanists, and Bona- 
partists, to abrogate it, only because experience 
teaches with unerring truth that they must be 
abortive. 

The mind of France has advanced immeasura- 
bly since the days of Napoleon Le Grand. He 
had to deal with a people who, after centuries of 
suffering under the pure despotism of an Oli- 
garchy, the Court, had made a single effort to be 
free which ended in the generation of a mob- 
despotism a thousand times more disastrous in its 
consequences upon the people than the reign of 
any stupid, debauched, prejudiced, and vindictive 
scion of that most stupid, debauched, prejudiced 
and vindictive stock—the Bourbon—which ever 
cursed the world. The French in the days of 
the elder Bonaparte were naturally eager to rush 
anywhere to escape the bloody jaw of the Scylla of 
legitimacy on the one hand, and those of the 
Charybdis of sans culottism on the other. Napo- 
leon offered them in that situation the tempting 
bribes of stable yet liberal Government, individ- 
ual advancement strictly according to individual 
merit, and national glory ; the last being emphat- 
ically their national weakness. It is therefore by 
no means wonderful that they threw themselves 
into the arms of so great a genius as the Bona- 
parte certainly was. It is difficult indeed to re- 
press the smile of derision at the character of the 
efforts of the second Bonaparte to seat himself on 
the pinnacle ‘rom which his great uncle fell. Hot 
campaigns and battles, the levers with which the 
elder worked; but champaignes and bottles are 
his. The former relied for the most part on the 
glories of the field. Louis Napoleon seems to 
place all his hope upon those of the flood—as 
strong drink. He actually essays to purchase an 
empire with bad wine and cat’s meat! 

To say the least of it, the system of the nephew 
costs less than that of the uncle. The path which 
he treads, in his vain effort to reach a throne, is 
not strewn, like that of his uncle, with the car- 
casses of hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children, whose death was remotely or im- 
mediately the result of his personal ambition. 
Millions, too, are not made to suffer for the com- 
mon necessaries of life to furnish the means for 
the wholesale throat-cutting which distinguished 
his career more than that of any other vampire 
who has fastened himself upon the vitals of a 
people in modern times. I like the system of 
Louis Napoleon best, though it is ridiculous be- 
yond expression. It costs loss in every aspect, and 
I am too true a Yankee not to throw up my cap 
for anything that may be cheap. 

But, laying badinage aside, I see nothing in the 
perfect indifference with which France treats the 


to alarm me. On the contrary, it strikes me, that 
it is submitted to because the nation is aware that 
it cannot be otherwise than fruitless. We have 
deputations from the reactory wing of the perma- 
nent Assembly of the nation, journeying to Wie- 
shaden, to do homage to one of the Pretenders to 
the French throne. All Irance is aware that this 
errand is a flagrant act of treason against the 
Constitution of the Republic, which these very 
Legitimists have sworn to support. Why are they 
not called to account? The answer is at hand: 
The game is not worth the candle. The elder 
and the Orleanist branches of the Bourbons con- 
spire, almost in the light of the day, against the 
Republic, in which they are permitted to remain 
by sufferance only, and to enjoy all rights and 
privileges common to all others in the country. 
These consultations, or conspiracies, are regarded 
by the French press and people precisely in 
the light in which society in America regards the 


lution,” fancy that they, a handfull, are remodel- 
ing the order of things to suit their own crotchets. 

A surety in the popular mind that all these in- 
trigues are to end in smoke, alone prevents so 
irascible a people as the French from wringing 
the necks of these plotters, as in 1798. Louis 
Napoleon, too, does net content himself with dis- 
tributing wiue, cigars, and sausages, to the sol- 
diers, for his share of this labor in 1850, more 
appropriate to 1750—he swaps compliments with 
the Queen of Spain, sending her the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor, in return for that of the 
Golden Fleece, which she has bestowed on him; 
and he makes a cheap hero of the Butcher of Na- 
ples, atter the same fashion, in payment for the 
bestowal on himself of the grand Crogs of the 
chief Neapolitan order. The Constitution of 
France affords no warrant for this swapping of 
grand Crosses of the Legion of Honor for personal 
compliments to her Prince President. Yet France 
puts up with this flagrant violation of her Magna 
Charta with a smile, such as that with which she 
greets the best exhibition of the vagaries of har- 
lequin to be seen in Paris. — 

The law obliging the writer of every newspa- 
per article to sign his name to his papers, is also 
submitted to with hardly less nonchalance. In 
any other stage of French politics than that of 
her present security, that law would have caused 
insurrection not to be stemmed, beyond perad- 
venture. But I am not of those who believe that 
the thirty-six millions of French are really the 
sport of any such child’s play as I have referred 
to above. If in darker times such occurrences 
did not fail to result in bloody efforts, to punish 
their authors, they are submitted to now, only 
because too contemptible to be seriously treated. 
I shall not write you the details of the last ad- 
vices from Paris, because there is nothing in them 
but accounts of pageants and fetes, gotten up by 
Louis Napoleon, in the hope of making himself 
more popular, and little annoyances, to which 
particular newspapers are being subjected by the 
operations of the law compelling the publication 
of the name of the writer of every original arti- 
cle daily appearing. I do not see in its operation 
the virtual infraction of the liberty of the press 
it was doubtless designed to accomplish. So far, 
it is simply an embarrassment, as much to the 
Government as to the craft ; not resulting, as yet, 
in a change in the tone of any Parisian journal. 
Strong thought and irrefragable truth will find 
& response in the breasts of the people quite as 
readily, if not more readily, over a bona fide signa- 
ture, than over that of John Doe or Richard Roe. 
At least, such is my experience under this free 
Government of ours. 

On the whole, I am content with the present 
dead calm in France—heartily content ; because 
it indicates that the people do not fear their ene- 





mies, and at. steadily aiming to obtain that un- 
deniable right to be free, which arises from a 


plotting, going on just now against her liberties, | 


flaming resolves of those among us who, by “revo- | 


as steady and as sober-minded in the use of their 
power as we of America are of ours, ina month 
the chains of the Bureaucracies would fall at the 
feet of their respective subjects. As France, in 
her present remarkably quiescent state, is solving 
this problem happily, I sincerely rejoice that she 
remains calm, while those who would be her mas- 
ters are playing their antics. 

The present policy of the Roman Catholic 
church of the Continent ig doing much for the 
cause of Liberalism. There were hundreds of 
thousands of the very best citizens of Europe 
Liberalits at heart, who in the late contest sided 
towards the last against the Revolutionists, be- 
ciuse they believed that the reéstablishment of 
the ascendency of the Church and the old Gov- 
ernments, warned by the past, was preferable to 
the condition of anarchy and insecurity to the 
persons and property of the middle classes, which 
they thought they foresaw in the eventual tri- 
umph of Socialism. They did not realize that 
the Church, like the Bourbon, learns nothing, 
and forgets nothing. Pio Nino and his Council 
are teaching them this fact just now, to their 
hearts’ content. Despotic in all the elements of 
its character—for the fundamental principle of 
its discipline is blind obedience—it is not content 
to get back into its old ways, and with the reés- 
tablishment of its ancient authority, Even in 
Britain, so long disenthralled from any of its in- 
fluences not the result of its spiritual pretensions, 
it essays to revamp the frippery of a by-gone cen- 
tury. Thus, Pio Nino has created a Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster—has boldly essayed 
to revive the days of a-Becket and Henry II. 
Half of England is in a fever of excitement at 
this attempt to extend the dominion of Rome in 
an unexpected quarter. The very half, too, 
which, siding with reaction, put it in the power 
of the Roman Council thus to insult the spirit of 
the age in which we live. 

Their fears of a return to the days of a Romish 
supremacy in England through the intrigues of 
my Lord Cardinal Wiseman, as now being ex- 
pressed in many of their newspapers, are merely 
ridiculous. Were the popular mind of England 
wedded to old forms and special privileges as are 
those of the class of churchmen and aristocrats 
represented by these journals, there might be 
just cause for their lamentations. But, fortnnate- 
ly, this is not the case. The coal heavers of the 
lower hamlets, the merchants of the corn Ex- 
change, the brewers of the suburbs, the spinners 
of Manchester, and the cutlers of Birmingham, 
have long since passed beyond the reach of influ- 
ence from the glaring show of Wiseman’s intend- 
ed half regal state, or of the awe-inspiring titles 
with which the church hasinvested him. If there 
be danger, it rests wholly in the fact that the com- 
plaining class-have adhered too long to their 
dark-nge system of education, as evinced in the 
spread of Puseyism, which, though wide, has so 
far been confined almost wholly to their own 
households. They teach their youth precepts 
only. To me it is passing strange that they 
should wonder on finding that young men, who 
have received only a monkish education, turn in- 
stinctively to the mother church in all her mon- 
strosities. ‘The concurring protests of the Irish 
prelates against a common and indiscriminate ed- 
ucation, doubtless dictated at Rome, afford addi- 
tional evidence that Pio Nino aims to establish 
the church only by forcing upon Europe the ac- 
ceptance of rules, laws, customs, and superstitions, 
which have hardly passed very current among the 
people at any time since the end of the sixteenth 
century. More than one of these very prelates 
were educated by and through Protestant boun- 
ty—liberality. That they should protest against 
the education of Catholic youth side by side with 
the Protestant, would be to me mysterious, did I 
not know well that the essential principle of the 
known Catholic polity is implicit acquiescence in 
orders from superiors. We have yet no bull of 
excommunication from Pio Nino against the con- 
tumacious Piedmontese, who steadily insist that 
his deputies among them shall not be above all 
law. Such is the sum and substance of the quar- 
rel now raging between Rome and Piedmont. 

On the whole, the flagrant efforts of the Pope, 
at Rome and abroad, to strengthen the church 
against the march of liberalism, not by remodel- 
ing its discipline so as to conform to the over- 
whelming spirit of the age, but by destroying all 
popular rights of thought, which men have learn- 
ed to value in the last half century’s experience, 
has fairly checked the ebb tide. That is over; 
and liberal ideas again begin to flow. Europe, 
thanks to the Pope, and the despots of Austria, 
Hesse, and Naples, is entering on a new phasis of 
another struggle against despotism. Between 
this and that which has been going on for twenty- 
five or fifty years past, there will be wide and 
marked difference, for which Rome may thank 
their spiritual lords for the most part, who have 
generated in Piedmont and elsewhere a popular 
party in the bosom of her church, eventually to 
work-out results second only in their great im- 
portance to those of the similar attempts of Rome 
to enslave the popular mind by high-handed dic- 
tus in the days of Martin Luther. Pio Nino at 
the beginning of his papal career himself repre- 
sented this new party in the church. Though he 
has shamefully deserted his colors, those who 
joined them for the public good remain faithful— 
to increase in numbers and power until the time 
shall come when the little cloud resting over 
Piedmont shall be changed into a hnrricane to 
purify the religious atmosphere of the civilized 
universe. Liperatist. 

Cuartes Sumner of Boston has been nomi- 
nated for Congress by the Free Soil men of that 
city. If they will now only elect him, they will 
cover them selves with imperishable honor. 


——_—_~a—_ 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Bautimore, Nov. 4, 1850. 

Beef Cattle—at prices ranging from $200 to 
$2.62 per 100 lbs. on the hoof, equal to $400 to 
$500 net, and averaging $231 gross. 90 were 
driven to Philadelphia, and the balance remain 
unsold. 

Hogs.— $1.75 to $5.00 per 100 lbs. Market very 
brisk. 

Flour and Mecal.—F lour market quiet. Howard 
street $1.75. City Mills nominal at $4 75._ 

Grain—Receipts moderate. Red wheat, good 
to prime, at $1 to $103. Ordinary to good, 90c. 
to $1. White wheat $108 to $1.11. Family 
flour wheat $115 to $1.18. Corn steady; white 
at 59 to 60 cents; yellow 61 to 62 cents. Oats 
32 to 37 cents. Rye 63 to 64 cents. 

Provisions.—T he demand is active and the mar- 
ket firm. Sales of mess pork at $11.50; prime 
$8.75 to $8.8713. Beef quiet. Bacon—shoulders 
5 té 514 cents; sides 6 to 614 ; hams 8 to 10, with 
fair sales. Lard is selling at 714 cents, in barrels 
and kegs. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. IT, 1851. 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 








MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we supposefthem to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects counected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculeating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five cupies for two dollars; or, every person ferwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 
P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will ad- 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L, B. 
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POWERS & SEATON, 
, yg EYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
in Chancery, Youngstuwn, Mahoning county, Ohio. » 
R. J. POWER 


Sept. 26. G. W. SEATON. 





LARD OIL. 


MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finestquality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 


purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Ordere received ang executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southerncities, also for the WestIndies 


and Canadas. A’ 





ly to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Mannfacturer 
Jan.20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O, 


ings, in relation to the Fugitive Bill, to be noticed 
next week. 





POSTMASTERS 
Whose compensation does not exceed $200 a year, 
are entitled to receive Circulars, from publishers, 
(if there be any writing in them touching private 
business.) free of postage. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY. 


See the advertisement of this Montbly in 
another column. It has already reached an edi- 
tion of 50,000! 


——x1»>—- 


BILLS! BILLS! 
We send out this week a large number of bills 
to subscribers. Keep watch for them. 


Se 


“THE EUROPEAN WORLD.” 


The letter this week under this head is incom- 
plete, the part left out having come too late for 
insertion. 


JUDGE ALLEN. 

A correspondent inquires of us concerning the 
position of Judge Allen in Congress. Nobody 
here ever had need to make such an inquiry. 
Sickness prevented him from tiking so active a 
part in its proceedings, as he would have done, if 
in vigorous health; but his sagacity, courage, 
firmness, and clear-sightedness, were of inesti- 
mable service in the deliberations of our Free 
Soil friends. ‘ 


SE 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE LOUISVILLE EXAMINER. 


By an arrangement with the publisher of the Louisville 
Examiner, we send a copy of this week’s Era to every sub 
scriber to that paper, who is not already on our list. Our 
terms require payment, in all cases, in advance. If any of 
the Examiner's subscribers to whom we send this number, 
desire our paper, they will remit for a year, or six months, 
as they please. Otherwise, it will not be continued to them. 
The object of sending them one number is, to give them a 
chance: to examine the Era, and to subscribe for it, if they 
please. The Examiner having ceased, we hope its subscri 
bers will make up their minds to take the Era. As one in- 
ducement, we may state, that this transfer of their patron- 
age will be advantageous to the publisher of their late Lz- 
aminer—as we have agreed to makea fair allowance to that 
gentleman, for every subscriber we may obtain from his 
list. 

We are particularly anxious to secure those who reside in 
the slaveholding States. Surely they will make an effort to 
keep at least one Anti-Slavery paper in circulation in their 
respective neighborhoods. 
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{> TO YOUNG MEN. 
cig O 

Pleasant and profitable employment may be obtained by 
any number of active and intelligent young men, by apply- 
ing to the undersigned. A small cash capital will be neces- 
sary to commence with. Every person envaging in this 
business will be secured from the possibility of luss, while 
the prospects for a liberal profit are unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 


Oct. 24—4t 131 Nassau st., New York. 





OAK HALL, BOSTON. 


SIMMONS'S splendid Ciothing Establishment is the 
place for strangers to go and make their purchases. For a 
little money, a complete suit can be obtained. 





x FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 








50,000 COPIES!! 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Contents of the November Number. 


A PILGRIMAGE to the Cradle of American Liberty. By 
Benson J. Lossing. With fifteen Illustrations. 

Fate Days and other Popular Superstitions. 

Battle with Life. Poetry. 

Trial and Execution of Madame Roland. By Rey. Joho 
S.C. Abbott. With a Portrait. 

Chemical Contradictions. 

Descent into the Crater of a Volcano. 
Cheever. 

‘The tvery-day Young Lady. 

History and Anecdotes of Bank Note Forgeries. 

The Oldest Inhabitant of the Place de Greve. 

Story ofa Kite. From Chambers’s Ediabargh Journal. 

The State of the World before A, ’s Time. 

The Mania for Tulips in Holland. 

The Salt Mines of Europe. 

My Novel: or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. Four Chapters. 

The Every-day Married Lady. 

Anecdote of a Singer. 

When the Summer Comes. 

Villany Outwitted. From the Recollections of a Police 
Officer. 

aviaatie Waves. From Household Words, 

How to Kill Clever Children. By Ira Mayhew. 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles 
Lever, Author of “‘ Charles O’ Malley,” &c. (Continued.) 

The Wahr-Wolf: cr. the Lovers of Hundersdorf. 

A True Ghost Story. 

Sketches of Life. By a Radical. Autobiography of Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Poet. 

Burke and the Painter Barry. 

The Iron Ring. A Tale of German Robbers and German 
Students. 

The Countess. A Tale of the French Revolution. By 
Percy B. St. John. 

A Midnight Drive. A Tale of Terror. 

Spider’s Silk. From Household Words. 

The Railway. Poetry. 

The Blind Sister: or, Crime and Punishment. 

Fortnnes of the Gardener’s Daughter. 

The Prodigal’s Return. From Honsehold Worda. 

The Light of Home. From Sharpe’s Magazine. 

How we went Whaling off the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hydrophobia. 

The Doom of the Slaver. An English Story of the African 
Blockade. 

Industry of the Insane. 

Monthly Kecord of Current Events—Domestic and For- 
eign—Political, Literary, Scientific, and Personal. 

Literary Notices. Books of the Month. 

The Fashions for November, with three Engravings. 


The November number, now issued, closes the first vol- 
ume of the New Monthly Magazine. During the six 
months which have elapsed since the work was first an- 
nounced, its regular issnes have steadily gone up to Fifty 
Thousand Copies ; and with that number, which they be- 
lieve to be unapproached by any similar work ever publish- 
ed, within the same time, the Publishers enter upon the 
Second Volume, which will commence with the number tor 
December. 

Lhe leading object of the Magazine is to present to the 
public, in handsome style, and at a cheaper rate, a greater 
amount of reading matter, combining entertainment with 
instruction, than any other periodical in the world. Its re- 
Jections, which will be made with the greatest care from the 
entire range of the current periodical literature of the time, 
will combine the utmost possible variety with the greatest 
amount of attractiveness and utility. Special regard will 
always be given to that department of letters, to which some 
of the greatest living writers have given their attention, 
which aims to bring important moral principles to the 
knowledge and practical life of the great masses of the peo- 
ple, by clothing them in an attractive garb. All useful in- 
formation, in every department of knowledge, calculated at 
once to interest and improve the mind, and to aid in the 
conduct of daily life, will be carefully selected, and so pre- 
sented as to afford entertainment while it conveys instruc- 
tion. Still greater care will be bestowed upon every depart- 
ment of the work ; and if it does not attain, within the com- 
ing year, a regular circulation twice as great as it now en- 
joys, it shall be from no lack of effort on the part of its con- 
dactors to make it deserve so large a degree of public favor. 

Kach number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages oc- 
tavo, in double columns. The volumes of asingle year, 
therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the 
choicest of the miscellaneous literature of the age. A care- 
fully prepared Fashion Plate, and other pictorial illustra 
tions, will accompany each number. 


By Rev. H. T. 


Terms.—Three Dollars a Year, or Twenty-five Cents a 
Number. The Work may be obtained of Booksellers aud 
Periodical Agents, and of the Publishers. 


Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and 
with Agents for extra efforts in circulating the Work, and 
Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuitously for Can- 
vassers. 

The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers, 
when payment is made to them in advance, Clubs supplied 


TH ities Session or 185051. 

e8 in this Institution the Fy 
Mond on commence on the First 
Areh street, Phi Pay ich in the College Building, No. 229 
following order: — ” #8, and continue four months, in the 

JAMES F. X. meow ‘ 

Theory and Practice of oe: i Y, M. D., Professor of the 

N. R. } M. ¢ y » 
and Surgical Anatomy.” D., Professor of General, Special, 

M. W. DICKESON, 
cn and Therapeutics. »M. D., Professor of Materia Medi- 

4. D. CHALONER, M. D..p . . 

CW. GLEASON, M. D., Vroteenet of Chemistry. 

Surgery. ysiology and 
JOSEPH 8. LONGSHORE, m. pn 

stetrics and the Diseases of Women ana Children. 

ma 7 TTA B. GLEASON, Demonstrator of 
Clinical instruction every Saturday. 

The students in this institution will be affordea opportu- 
nities for prosecuting their studies which have neyer been 
afforded hitherto, and which will not be inferior to thoge of 
any other Medical College in the country. 

Fees in this College are as follows: 
To each Professor - . - - - - $10 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - . 5 
Graduation - - - - - - - 


The Lectures will be complete upon Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children, Surgery, Materia Medica and The- 
rapeutics, Chemistry and Clinical Practice. 

The design of this instituticn is to afford intelligent and 
respectable females an opportunity of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of medicine and the coliateral sciences, in all 
their various branches, and to practice medicine among their 
own sex, and such diseases as may with propriety require 
their services. 

For further information, apply personally or by letter 
(post paid) to the Dean or any other member of the Faculty. 

7 JAMES F. X. McCLOSKEY, 

Sept. 12. Dean of the Faculty. 


Professor of Ob- 





WESTERN COLLEG - OF HOMEOPATHIC MED- 
CINE. 


Session of 1850-51. Chartered 1849. 
HE First Winter Session of this Institaticn will com- 
mence on the First Monday of November, and continue 
four months. 

The Chairs of the Faculty are arranged as follows : 

STORM ROSA, M. D., Professor of Midwifery, and 
Diszeaxes of Women and Children. 

LANSING BRIGGS, M. D., Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Surgery. 

CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. M. D., Professor of Insti- 
tutes and Practice of Homeopathy. - 

LEWIS DODGE, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence. 

, ts bead L. SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 
istry. 

EDWIN C. WITHEREL, M. D., Professor of Anat- 
*JEHU BRAINERD, P 

JE 7RD, Professor of Physical Science. 

CHARLES W. BELL, Bomenstestes of Anatomy. 

_ The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med- 
\cine was granted by the Legislature of Ohio dnring its 
session for 1849-'50. It confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Colleges in the United States, 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, having in itself the power to confer de- 
grees, and possessing a common seal. 

The degrees are conferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 
upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 

The amount of fees for the full course will be $55. 
Matriculation fee, $5—to be paid but once. Demonst: ator’s 
ticket, $5. Graduation fee, $20. Persons who have at- 
tended two full courses of lectures in other colleges are ad- 
mitted to the fall conrse in this Institution on the payment. 
of $20. Graduates of respectable medical schools are per: 
mitted t» atten the course on the payment of the matricu- 
lation fee only. 

Good board, including room, light, and fuel, can be obtain- 
ed trom $2 to 2.50 per week. For further information, ad- 
dress CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 

Dean of the Facuity. 

O&F Cincinnati Times, National Era, Ohio Statesman, 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, and send bills 
to the office of the True Democrat and also forward a copy 
containing the notice to the Dean of the Faculty. 

f<#- These papers will please call attention to the above 
editorially. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 

ONG & BYRN, No.302 Baltimore street, corner of Lib- 
erty street, are now receiving and offer for sale on the 
most liberal terms an extensive and varied assortment of 

British, German, French, and Domestic Goods, adapted to 

the approaching season, consisting in part of— 

Cloths—blue, black, brown, green, drab, and assorted colors. 

Beaver Cloths—blus, black, and cvlored. 

Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 

Cassimeres—fancy and black. 

Doeskins—snperior style and finish. 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, and 
fancy figured. 

Mohair Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colors. 

Delaines and Cashmeres—printed and plain colors. 

Coburg, Thibet, and Lama Cloths. 

Green Haizes of various widths and qualities. 

Flannels of various widths, qualities, and colors. 

Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 

Prints—3 4, 7-8, and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
pretty styles, 

English and Domestic Long Cloths. 

Brown Cottons—3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6 4, 10-4, and 12-4—a gen- 
eral assortment. 

Ticks of various brands, and a great variety of other goods, 
all of which they offer as above, and most respectfully so- 
licit purchasers to call and examine their stock. 

Aug S—3m 





BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY RVIEWS, 
WING to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which “ the end is not 
yet,” the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto unknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, and the elaborate 
and ponderous treat‘ses to be furnished by the historian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great partiesin Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
British Review”? owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments cf human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, br. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,’ though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the alvantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicalsare reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

age LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

ar 21. 


79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold at. 
BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 

HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 


just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 
and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
taken at short notice; algo, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 
ty pes. 

Pictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a } cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3l—ly 








THE AMERICAN REFORM MEDICAL INSTI- 
TUTION, 
Of Louisville, Kentucky. 


HE General Assembly of the State of Kentucky passed 
an act chartering this College with ample powers, and 
the beard of trustees have organized and appointed the fol- 
lowing Faculty: 
Profesor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery, J. /7. 
JORDAN, —— Ticket, $15. 





upon liberal terms. 
Persons desiring the Work early will please furnish their 
names and address to the agents. This will Le an accom- 
modation to all parties. 
Nov. 7—it HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





, LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


a OF No. 339.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 

1. A Discourse on the Studies at Cambridge Univer- 
sity.— Professor Sedgwick. 

2. Grace Kennedy, Chap. 4—7.—Dublin Unizersity Mag- 
azine 

3. Dr. Chambers on Corpulence —Spectator. 

4. William Penn Defended Against Macanlay.—WWest- 
minster Review. 

5. The Fall of the Leaf.—Dublin University Magazine. 

6. O'Reilly's Improvements.— Tuit’s Magazine. 

7. Report on the Cholera of 1848 and 1819.—Lzuminer. 

8. European Neglect of California — Times. 

9. Mr. Melville add South Sea Missions.—Eclectic Re 


iew. . 
10. Change of Isothermal Lines —Edinburgh Philesophi- 
cal Journal. 
Il. British Serpents, and that of the Bible —Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. 
12. Astraea—bv Dr. Holmes.—Christian Register. 
a: “lectcic Telegraph in England and in America.— 
‘imes. 


With Short Articles and Notices of New Books. 


x 





WasuHinaron, December 27,1846. 
Ofallthe Periodical] Journals devoted to literature and 
Science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
bas appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language ; but this, by its immenre extent and 





P ; & portraiture of the human mindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELT. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


Oy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Founcn-ahaloteat and Bennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
in. 





LARD FOR OIL. 
| Pix pon WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 





oar, THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer 
Jan.20, 33 Waterstreet, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


P of istry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology, to be 
filed. Tickets, $15. 


Professor of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Medical 
Botany, C. J. CHILDS. M. D. Tickets, $15. 

Professor of General, Special, and Pathological Auatomy, 
Physiology, and Operative Surgery, J. GILMAN, M. D. 
Ticket, $15. 

Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
Physival Diognosis, and Pathology, J. BEEMAN, M. D. 
Tickets, $15. 

Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren, A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D.__ Ticket, $15. 

Professor of Legal Medicine and Natural History, W. W. 
WALTERS, M. D. Ticket $15. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy and Pro-sector, to be appointed. 
Ticket, $5. ‘ 

Matriculation fee, $5. Graduating fee, $25. 

The Lectures will commence the first Monday in Novem- 
ber next, and continue twenty weeks. It will be observed 
that the extraordinary length of the term brings the fee 
considerably lower than that of most other medical schools. 

Those wishing further information will adcrees (postpaid) 
A. H. BALDRIDGE, M. D , Dean of the Faculty, at Lou- 
isville, Kentucky: or Prof. J. H. JORDAN, Dayton, Ohio; 
or Prof. C. J. CHILDS, Madison, Indiana, ~ 

Aug. 29—6t 





CALIFORNIA. 
FEF" through passage to California, via Chagres, on the Ist, 
Lith, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
selected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa- 
vorable terms at the Agency ffice of the United States 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New York. 

New arrangement Circulars diatribated gratis. All who 
are going to California will find it to their interest to send 
for one. Address, postage paid, 

ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 





For the satisfaction of those to whom we are personally 
unknown, we refer to the following members of Congress : 
Hon. John Otis, Maine Hon. Thaddeus St+vens, Pa 

James Meacham, Vt. s. P. Chase, Ohio. 


PT ? 
John P. H ‘ Nath’! Albertson, Ia. 
Heute Sees, Sen. Wm. Sprague, Mich. 
Loren P. Waldo, Conn. John Wentworth, Ill. 
Wm. H. Sewara, N. Y. Chs. Durkee, Wis. 


Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U.S. Treasury. 
Oct. 10—11t 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
LLIA VIS, Jun. Asiorney fund Gaunselice 
W at — & feel Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
‘ connected with the profession, ofall Kinds panc- 
tuallyattended to. 











